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The new style Victor. 

The Vicfro/a is the greatest advance 

made in any musical instrument since 

fy the Victor was invented. An entirely 
: i | new type on an improved principle; not [i 
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Victrola XVI Simple and elegant in design, the 


Circassi Inut, $250 — > si 
oe” $200 Victrola is specially constructed to make 


Quartered oak, $20 


The Victrolacontainsal- the beautiful Victor music—clear and natu- 


hums for 150 records and 


drawer for accessories. ° H i oe. Ss : ee r 
Siaciblaiaa ain ral as it was before—richer, sweeter, and 


Victor from $10 up more lifelike than ever. 

There is nothing else like the /7cfro/a. 

See and hear the /7c¢ro/a at the nearest Victor 
dealer’s. 

Write to us for complete catalogues of the 


lictrola and | tctor Records, and for name of 
the nearest Victor dealer. 


Victor Talking Machine Co.,Camden,N.J.,US.A.QW : _ oa: 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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A complete list of new Victor Records for June will be found in the June number of Munsey’s, 
Scribner’s, McClure’s, Century, Everybody’s, Pacific Monthly and July Cosmopolitan. 
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The March of Events 


R. TAFT committed himself explicitly 

to “the Roosevelt policies,” not as a 

bid for votes, but because the platform on 

which he was elected commends them and 

because he believes in them and helped to 

make them; and he has expressed himself as 
emphatically since the election as before. 

There could, therefore, be no sillier rumors 
to enliven a dull newspaper season than the 
reports which were put out that he cared little 
for the conservation of our resources, and 
that violations of the anti-trust and interstate 
commerce acts would go unpunished. 

Sermons on civic righteousness come less 
frequently from high places, there is less noise 
about malefactors, and the wheels of govern- 
ment run with less clatter and bang than they 
ran a little while ago. But men and journal- 
ists are fooling themselves if they think that 
we have come into a period of unobserving 
routine. For instance, the President author- 
ized the emphatic statement that he is in most 
hearty accord with the whole group of activities 
classed under conservation; and the Attorney- 
General’s office is as active as it is noiseless. 
The same plan will be followed by getting 
first-hand information by a traveling cabinet. 
The Secretary of War had hardly become 
accustomed to his seat before he made a 
journey to Panama, and the President himself 
has made arrangements to go during the first 
year of his administration to every part of the 
country. 

The White House is a centre of activity 


yet — of very great activity — and of thorough 
work, 
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THE ENTRENCHMENTS OF PRIVILEGE 
N EFFECTIVE opposition by the stand- 
pat Republican party to the Payne- 
Aldrich bill may or may not come out of the 
senatorial tariff struggle; but, if any effective 
opposition come at all at any early time, this 
will be its provocation. 
Revising the tariff upward is like reforming 
a man into drunkenness, and increasing the 
duties is a kind of intoxication. For it means 
the strengthening of privilege. And, when 
the people take the notion to wake up to this 
fact, something will happen in politics. 
There are several clear propositions and 
several misleading propositions put forth in 
the current discussion. The President made 
a perfectly clear proposition — let us put on 
duties equal to the differences between the 
labor-cost of manufactures abroad and manu- 
factures here. This difference may not always 
be easy to compute; but the principle of the 
attempted computation is plain. Another 
clear proposition is to put low duties or none 
on necessities and to put high duties on luxuries. 
The line that divides necessities from luxuries 
is not easy to follow. But this principle is 
clear, and an honest effort could be made to fol- 
low it. By either of these principles, a generally 
satisfactory tariff bill could have been framed. 
But to raise duties at the wish of their 
beneficiaries is an insult to the consumer and 
not fair to all manufacturers. It is the straight 
road to an income tax and some day toward a 
sweeping reduction of duties. Perhaps this is 
the easiest way out — to get worse before we 
take the trouble to get better. 


Tage & Co. All rights reserved. 

















PRESIDENT CHARLES R. VAN HISE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


[See page 11718] 
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CHARLES W. ELIOT, RETIRING PRESIDENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DECORATED BY THE JAPANESE EMPEROR WITH THE FIRST CLASS OF THE ORDER OF THE RISING 
SUN TOR HIS DISTINGUISHED SERVICE IN TRAINING MANY OF THE PRESENT STATESMEN OF JAPAN 

















“GROSS ADMIRAL” VON KOESTER 


THE ACTIVE COMMANDER OF THE GERMAN NAVY 


[See faye 11684) 




















ADMIRAL SIR WILLIAM MAY 


COMMANDING THE BRITISH NAVY 


[See Passe 11084) 
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WATER-POWER, 








Copyright, 1900, by the Detroit Photographic Co. 


IN DANGER OF MONOPOLY 


WATER-POWER, THOUGH MANY OF THE BEST SITES 
POWER OF THE COUNTRY 


A NATURAL 
SNOQUALMIE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 





[See ** The March of Events"’) 
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II. WATER-POWER, A NATURAL RESOURCE IN DANGER OF MONOPOLY 


POST LLS, IDAHO. THE DEVELOPMENT OF WATER-POWER IS ONE 


= MAIN CAUSES OF THE PROGRESS OF ‘‘ THE INLAND EMPIRE ”’ 
[See The March of Events| 
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SIR JOHN TENNIEL 


FOR FIFTY YEARS THE CARTOONIST FOR “‘PUNCH.”? NOW IN HIS NINETIETH YEAR 




















BEFORE AND AFTER THE BUILDING OF THE PATHFINDER DAM 


TO STORE THE FLOOD WATER OF THE NORTH PLATTE RIVER IN A GREAT ARTIFICIAL LAKE AND REGULATE 
ITS FLOW TO USEFUL PURPOSES. THE DAM WAS BUILT BY THE RECLAMATION SERVICE AND COST $1,200,000 
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MR. SIDNEY PORTER, THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ ROADS OF DESTINY” 


[See Page 11724] 














PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON RUPERT BLUE 


WHO RID SAN FRANCISCO OF THE PLAGUE 


[See ‘The March of Events’’] 
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THE BOOKS IN THE 


AN ITINERANT PRESIDENT 


RESIDENT TAFT’S reported plan, 
or wish, to make a journey this sum- 
mer to the Northwest and to Alaska, and to 
come back through the Southern states meets 
the hearty approval of the people, especially 
of the states on the route. Such a journey is as 
instructive to a President as to any other man. 
Journeys by the President and by members 
of the Cabinet are necessary to give them the 
closest contact with the people and the most 
accurate information of the Government’s 
activities and opportunities; for much of the 
information that reaches them in Washington 
is one-sided, to say the best for it. On the 
other hand, too, the people understand an 
Administration and its aims and tempera- 
ment better by seeing and hearing the mem- 
bers of it. 

Yet, whenever a President goes on such a 
journey, there are two reasons for embarrass- 
ment. The cry always goes up that he is 
electioneering; and, more serious yet, there is 
almost always criticism of his expenses. 
Hitherto there has been an appropriation of 
$25,000 a year to pay the President’s travel- 
ing expenses. But, when his salary was 
increased from $50,000 to $75,000, this appro- 
priation was discontinued. Mr. Taft, there- 
fore, must pay his own expenses unless a 
special appropriation is made. And gen- 
erally, Congress, which spends 160 millions on 
pensions without a squirm, makes serious 
criticism of any presidential expense. 

This is humiliating beyond expression. 
When the people elect a man President, they 
pay him the greatest possible honor and express 
the greatest possible confidence in him. To 
him they entrust one of the three great codrdi- 
nate branches of the government. He stands on 
the same footing as the whole Supreme Court, 
and as both branches of Congress. He is, in 
fact, the only individual in whom the whole 
people have expressed their highest confidence. 

A decent sense of dignity, therefore, requires 
that the President should go where he pleases 
or do what he pleases in the discharge of his 
duty, as he sees it, and not have to think for a 
moment of personal expenses nor have to con- 
sult anybody about them. We have many 
fiddling, petty pieces of bad public manners 
because any Representative from any back- 
woods district may win praise by crying 
“economy” to his henchmen about a Presi- 
dent’s railroad fare. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND OFFICE-SEEKERS 


NTERESTING side-lights on President 
Taft’s method of work are thrown by 
little stories that you hear in Washington — 
stories that are nearly authentic enough to be 
true in all essential ways. 

For instance, a Federal judge is to be 
appointed. There are many men mentioned 
for the place and many delegations of their 
friends go to Washington. The President 
hears them and, in turn, questions them with 
surprising thoroughness. “What kind of cases 
has Mr. So-and-So most often tried?” “What 
do you suppose he has earned as a practising 
lawyer?” And, when he discovered that one 
candidate had been a Populist, he is said to 
have remarked that he was looking for a judge; 
and nothing more was heard of that man’s 
chances. When his inquiries brought out a 
cowardly, partisan effort in a state legislature, 
years ago, to bring dishonor on the judiciary, 
he asked whether any of the candidates for 
appointment took part in that performance. 
In this persistent way, every man’s record is 
searched. And this patient investigator will 
not be hurried. He smilingly waits till the 
whole truth comes out. 

And while he is getting facts, he encourages 
the candidates to come and see him. One 
man of learning and of good local repute is 
said to make such an unimpressive appearance 
that his friends lost hope as soon as he was 
called to Washington. Somehow the idea 
got abroad — nobody knows just how — that 
a judge, in Mr. Taft’s opinion, ought to be a 
man of at least the normal dignity in 
appearance. 

All the while the President has said little 
and that little always courteously and often 
jocularly; but no number, nor size, nor ear- 
nestness of delegations has hurried him. The 
more that came, the more he learned. Such 
a method and temper and temperament mean 
quiet, but not inactivity. It is, in fact, rather 
a serious and sometimes an embarrassing 
business to seek office under such conditions. 


THE BOOKS IN THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 


N PRESIDENT TAFT’S private office, 
according to newspaper reports, there 
are three big bookcases filled with law books. 
And it is law that is the chief care and the main 
stimulus of the activities of the new administra- 
tion. In the Cabinet the main subject of 
discussion is the anti-trust law, and how it 
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may be amended and enforced. ‘There is no 
disposition to make it a dead letter, or so to 
amend it as to let the guilty individuals or 
corporations escape for the sake of the innocent 
or for the sake of business. In fact, unless all 
reports be wrong, the intention of the Adminis- 
tration is to amend the law so that the punish- 
ment of the guilty may be quicker, sterner, and 
more certain than it is under the Sherman Law 
as it exists to-day. At the same time, the 
restrictions upon legitimate industry and enter- 
prise must be removed. 


THE CASE AGAINST THE SUGAR COMPANY 


HE Government has collected $2,000,000 

from the American Sugar Refining Com- 

pany for falsification of weights at the custom- 

house, and this case throws interesting light 

upon the progress of this large corporation 

from the closed habit to the open. The facts 
of the case are: 

(1) The falsification is admitted. 

(2) The executive officers and directors 
of the company have testified under oath that 
they were not aware of these fraudulent prac- 
tices. It seems almost as incredible that men 
of this position would put themselves in 
jeopardy of jail at the mercy of, not one, but 
a number of forty-dollar-a-month weighers, 
as that such extensive frauds could be carried 
on without the knowledge of responsible off- 
cials. So far, there is no direct evidence that 
anybody “higher up” than the dock superin- 
tendent did know. But Attorney-General 
Wickersham is quoted as saying: 

“This settlement in no wise affects the 
criminal prosecutions of the individuals who 
are responsible for the perpetration of these 
frauds, and such prosecutions will be pressed 
to a finish by the Government.” 

(3) The total dues paid during the period 
covered were more than 334 millions of dollars, 
so the amount in question was less than 1 per 
cent. — and there is always a small percent- 
age in favor of the company between the city 
weighers’ record and that of the Government, 
because of the methods of weighing. More- 
over, the total receipts include millions upon 
millions of pounds of free sugar, so the quoted 
comparisons did not appear upon the com- 
pany’s records, fac-similed in the press, but 
only came to light (the Sugar Company claims) 
when the dock superintendent’s books were 
examined at his trial. 

(4) The company’s lawyers advised compro- 
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mise on the basis of two millions, because the 
Government made forfeiture claims bringing 
the total amount up to nine millions. 

(5) The management of the company, 
which has been changed since the stealing 
stopped, did put at the disposal of the 
Government all its books papers, and records, 
and offered to cooperate in bringing out 
the facts. 

So the fair statement against the officials of 
the Sugar Company from 1894 to 1907 seems 
to be “not yet proven.” But, even taking 
this dispassionately, it is suggestive to consider 
how far this company still is (despite its 
improvement in frankness of late years) from 
developing the kind of corporation conscience 
which the public is going to demand from all 
great combinations in the future. 

It was admitted that there was systematic 
stealing. Suppose these pilferings had resulted 
in a loss of two million dollars to the American 
Sugar Refining Company, would it have stopped 
at offering to coéperate with the prosecuting 
attorneys? Common _ business __ procedure 
would have brought about an investigation of 
its own which would have located and 
branded the guilty parties, in the company 
and out. The corporation apparently fails 
to recognize that it has lost in this case 
something worth a hundred times the two- 
million-dollar fine, or it would remove this 
general stigma upon itself by getting all the 
facts and publishing them, no matter who was 
involved. Until this is done, the officials 
have no right to complain if the public suspects 
one and all, no matter how unjust such an 
attitude may be. 


PRISONER AND SULTAN 


ISTORY records few more dramatic 
events than the fall of Abdul Hamid 

II., the Great Assassin, and the enthrone- 
ment of his brother, the Prisoner of the Dolma 
Bagtche, as Mehmed V. Turkey has been 
without anything that could rightly be called 
government. The capital of the empire, the 
city that is the Rome of Mohammedanism and 
yet bears the name of a Christian emperor, 
has been a supreme example of misrule. 
Decisions of the judges have been for sale to the 
highest bidder. Property has been insecure. 
For instance, a widow of a Pasha had some 
land and a house which an official, one of 
the Sultan’s favorites, coveted. When he 
offered her half its value, she knew she was 
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TURKEY IN FERMENT 


forced to accept. To refuse meant peril to 
herself and her children. The life of one 
who incurred the enmity of an official or an 
official’s friend has been worthless. Men and 
women have disappeared; and no one has 
dared even to ask questions. Crimes of vio- 
lence have remained unpunished, and even 
uninvestigated, because the criminal could 
take revenge without hindrance from the police. 
In this respect, the city of Constantinople has 
been an epitome of the empire. The lawless- 
ness which has prevailed throughout Turkey 
is quite beyond anything that ever happens in 
America. Some newspapers, in order to point 
a moral, have drawn a parallel between the 
massacres in Turkey and the lynchings in 
this country. The comparison is grotesque; 
it could be made only by one who had no com- 
prehension of the conditions in the land of the 
Turk. At the apex of this pyramid of sus- 
picion, treachery, and cruelty has been Sultan 
Abdul Hamid. 

This is the man whom William Watson 
hailed in his lines: 


“Thou, with the brightest of Hell’s aureoles, 
Dost shine supreme, incomparably crowned, 
Immortally, beyond all mortals, damned.” 


By the most astute system of playing off the 
jealousy of one individual and one race against 
others, he has maintained his throne; but he 
has lived in seclusion and dread. For thirty- 
three years, he kept his brother Rechad a 
prisoner, for fear of his rivalry. Indeed, so 
close did he keep him in confinement, that 
it was not generally known positively whether 
that brother was alive. This state of affairs 
became intolerable, even to those who were 
most accustomed to it. 

For many years, there has been a group of 
radicals known as the Young Turks. In spite 
of perils which we can only vaguely imagine, 
they have agitated for reform. Finally, in July 
of last year, the revolutionary spirit they had 
fostered, broke its bonds. It had captured the 
army and, by a remarkable, bloodless revo- 
lution, had thereby secured the adoption of a 
constitution and the establishment of a par- 
liament. The people of Turkey, and espe- 
cially of Constantinople, were wild with joy 
at the prospect of order and liberty. Appar- 
ently Abdul Hamid acquiesced in what had 
been achieved. Those, however, who knew 
his real character, looked for signs of his 
treachery. ‘Those signs appeared. The organ- 
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ization of the Young Turks, known as the 
Committee of Union and Progress, made 
some natural mistakes. Disaffection showed 
itself among the Turkish soldiers, who are 
fanatical Mohammedans. The constitution 
seemed to be in danger. Massacres insti- 
tuted in the name of Islam, broke out in 
Tarsus, famous as the birthplace of the 
Apostle Paul; in Adana, where two Amer- 
ican missionaries were killed; and in other 
neighboring portions of the empire. There 
was but one man who could be the chief insti- 
gator of this attempt at counter-revolution — 
the Sultan. Meantime, the Young Turks 
who had established headquarters at Salonika, 
assembled their forces and marched on Con- 
stantinople. They moved quietly and surely. 
As late as the middle of April, dispatches 
were being sent from Constantinople to the 
effect that the counter-revolution was really 
in the interest of constitutional government, 
and that it was successful. Suddenly, the 
army of the Young Turks, which on that very 
day was described in a dispatch as mythical, 
invested the city; and then, after a day of hard 
fighting with the desperate defenders, cap- 
tured the Sultan’s palace. On Wednesday, 
April 27th, after receiving from the Sheik ul 
Islam, who is the Grand Mufti, that is, chief 
expounder of Mohammedan law, a written 
decision (fetwa) pronouncing Abdul Hamid 
II. unworthy to rule, the Parliament deposed 
him and placed in his stead the man whom 
he had kept prisoner all these years, Moham- 
med Rechad Effendi, now Mehmed V. 


TURKEY IN FERMENT 


HE series of events which has brought 
about an exchange of places between 

a Sultan and his prisoner, shows how thor- 
oughly that nation which a_ twelvemonth 
ago seemed only a relic of a long-past age has 
been leavened with the spirit of revolt against 
despotism. The result, however, is not yet 
a new Turkey. The same people who were 
intimidated subjects of Abdul Hamid II. are 
those who must form the material of a con- 
stitutional government. A nation, no more 
than an individual, can change its habits over- 
night. The Young Turks have before them 
as hard a task as ever confronted a band of 
patriots. Although Abdul Hamid II. is no 
longer Sultan, the men who, like him, throve on 
a government of favoritism and plunder are 
not all dead or exiled; they can still play 
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upon the prejudice and ignorance of a vast 
Moslem population. And they are not the 
only opponents whom the Young Turks will 
have to face. There is also that group of 
leaders, organized under the Committee of 
Liberal Union, which, though nominally mod- 
erate and professedly loyal to the constitution, 
is virtually obstructionist, if mot  reac- 
tionary. Thus the Young Turks have foes 
within and without the newly established 
constitutional government. Even among their 
own sympathizers they will find men whose 
religious fanaticism will make the suppression 
of turbulence a task of extreme difficulty. 
Besides, the Young Turks still have to deal 
not merely with a tangled national situation but 
with, if possible, a still more tangled inter- 
national situation. They cannot make a move 
without running the danger of foreign interven- 
tion and consequent complications among the 
European Powers of most serious possibilities. 

No one can foresee the course of events; 
but anyone can see that the process which 
has been at work in Turkey has only begun. 
One advantage the Young Turks plainly 
have — they have on the throne a man who, 
because he has been a prisoner, has never 
acquired the habits of the despot. They can, 
therefore, work at their task of reconstruc- 
tion without having at the same time to fortify 
themselves against inimical tendencies in 
the monarch. They face, however, problems 
beside which those with which we in Amer- 
ica have to deal seem small. We regard with 
great respect the dimensions of our race prob- 
lem here in the United States; but what is it 
beside the race-religion problem of Turkey? 
If racial antagonism in this country were rein- 
forced by religious antagonism, and _ inten- 


sified, and then duplicated, we might have a . 


problem approaching that which embroils 
Turks and Kurds with Serbs and Armenians. 
We regard with respect our industrial prob- 
lem; but what is it beside that of a nation in 
which conditions of primitive civilization 
confront an outside world of modern industry ? 
We are troubled over our political problems; 
but what are they beside those involved in 
making a people who have been accustomed to 
despotism fit to rule themselves? We are 


ashamed of our backwardness in municipal 
government; but what is our task there com- 
pared with that of a people in whose capital city 
there is no street-cleaning department except 
such as is supplied by wild scavenger dogs? 
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The Young Turks have problems of these sorts 
to face, and they are facing them bravely. 
If they succeed, they will enlarge enormously 
the domains of modern civilization. If they 
should fail, they could scarcely expect any- 
thing less than the dismemberment of the 
empire. Whatever that might mean to 
Europe, with Russia possibly at the Dardan- 
elles, to the Young Turks and to their sym- 
pathizers, whose hopes are now so high, it 
would be a tragedy. They need the moral 
support of all people who love liberty; for the 
existence of their country is at stake. 


THE COMING WATER-POWER MONOPOLY 


A’ OTHER one of our natural resources 
—and not the least valuable — is fast 
coming into the same category with the coal, 
the oil, and the steel. Hydro-electricity now 
furnishes almost one-sixth of the power used 
in the United States. Every year this pro- 
portion grows. As coal becomes dearer — 
and scarcer—and manufactures increase, 
water-power will be a vital necessity to a great 
part of the United States, and its control will 
be one of the fundamental sources of profit that 
nothing but the collapse of our civilization itself 
or the drying up of the streams can disturb. 

A great many people understand this situa- 
tion; among them men with enough money 
and energy to accomplish the consolidation of 
a large proportion of the more available power 
sites in their own hands. They realize that 
there is no other great undertaking which is 
certain to be so profitable, and they are accord- 
ingly devoting their energies to acquiring as 
many power sites as possible. 

If the American people are satisfied with 
the present condition in the development of 
the other natural resources, they may look 
with pleasant anticipation upon the future 
water-power situation. Our governing bodies 
may allow the General Electric and the West- 
inghouse Electric companies and their allied 
interests to form a water-power trust in peace, 
and then, when it is too late, commence to 
harry them with hostile legislation and threats 
of dissolution. 

If we are not satisfied with the method of 
development of the other natural resources, 
now is the time to act. 

The North American Conservation Congress, 
in its declaration of principles, says: 

“We regard the monopoly of waters, and 
especially the monopoly of water-power, as 
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peculiarly threatening. No rights to the use of 
water-powers in streams should hereafter be 
granted in perpetuity. Each grant should be 
conditioned upon prompt development, continued 
beneficial use, and the payment of proper com- 
pensation to the public for the rights enjoyed; and 
it should be granted for a definite period only. 
Such period should be no longer than is required 
for reasonable safety of investment. The public 
authority should retain the right to readjust at 
stated periods the compensation to the public 
and to regulate the rates charged, to the end that 
undue profit or extortion may be prevented.” 


ANOTHER CITY FOR COMMISSION GOVERNMENT 


N 1907, the various commercial bodies in 
Boston, convinced of its inefficient 
government, forced the Mayor to appoint a 
finance committee to investigate the govern- 
ment over which he presided. It disclosed 
the same corrupt state that is periodically 
disclosed in most of our large cities. Then 
it went one step further and drew up a new 
charter for the city, designed to make a relapse 
into the old condition impossible. This char- 
ter is at this writing before the Massachusetts 
legislature. 

If it passes, the city will be governed by a 
mayor and a council of nine, elected at large, 
so that ward politics will be eliminated by the 
abolition of the wards. The number of 
places to be filled at any municipal election 
will never be more than five or six — for the 
councilmen do not serve simultaneous terms — 
and, therefore, the voters will not be confused 
by a multitude of names. Now they vote for 
about ninety candidates at each election. 

The provisions of the new charter give the 
mayor and the council great power, in the main 
unrestricted by petty provisions; and, by 
doing this, make them unable to avoid the 
responsibility of the conduct of the city’s 
affairs. A finance committee is to keep 
watch of the city’s expenses, and a record of all 
the acts of the council and the mayor is to be 
made public. This Boston charter will give 
that city, if adopted, what is really a com- 
mission form of government. 


II 


There are already eight cities in the United 
States which have adopted government by 
commission — Galveston, Houston, Austin, 
and Dallas in Texas; Des Moines in lowa; 
and Chelsea, Haverhill, and Gloucester in 
Massachusetts. President Eliot, who has 
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made a personal study of this form of 
government, expressed the following opinion: 


“What then can be said with regard to this 
new form of city government now established in 
three states? We cannot say of it that it is a 
proved and durable success. Texas has the 
longest experience, and Galveston has the longest 
experience among her cities. But we can say that 
so far the experiment is universally successful. 
We may say then that it is an interesting experi- 
ment in city government, and encouraging from 
this point of view, that it seems to offer universal 
suffrage a good chance to select the right kind of 
men to govern. These commissions have given 
cities business-like government. I believe there 
is no exception to that rule. They have all done 
that, and they have been composed of American 
citizens of the right sort, who have shown them- 
selves to be both capable and honest, and have, 
therefore, provided efficient and honest govern- 
ment. Can we see a reason for this intelligent 
selection of governors made now by eight or nine 
American communities, this selection of com- 
petent and honest servants? I think I see this 
reason for the successful selection — universal 
suffrage has never before had anything like so 
good a chance to elect or select good administrators. 
The ballot for a commission is very short — only 
ten names on it as a rule. Consequently, the 
voters can make an intelligent discrimination. 
Moreover, the elections are all at large, and ward 
elections are totally eliminated. Still, we can 
only say that this is an intelligent and promising 
experiment. Cities that are satisfied with their 
present government will not try it; but any city 
that is dissatisfied with its present government 
may reasonably try this new experiment. The 
results of inquiry all point one way — there is 
reasonable hope for the success of this experiment 
which was started in the South.” 


THE PROGRESS OF UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


CONFERENCE of the governors of 
New York and the neighboring states 
has met in New York to consider a uniform 
divorce law. The Southern governors met 
in New Orleans this spring and drafted a 
uniform child-labor law for their respective 
states. At the instance of Governor Guild of 
Massachusetts, a conference of the governors 
of the New England States met last fall to 
discuss forestry, fisheries, and automobiles — 
all subjects calling for uniform legislation. 
The first article of the constitution of the 
American Bar Association says that “its 
object shall be to promote the administration 
of justice and uniformity of legislation through- 
out the Union.” 
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The agitation for a ‘‘House of Governors” 
has at last borne fruit, in the organization of 
an executive committee to arrange for the 
first meeting of the “‘house.’’ These governors’ 
meetings are to “promote uniform legislation 
on vital questions, to conserve states’ rights, 
and to lessen centralization.” 

The need for uniform legislation on many 
subjects is an accepted fact. It has led 
many people to advocate the passage of 
Federal laws to accomplish the results which 
they desire. While in some cases this may 
be necessary, in others it is open to many 
objections. There is a child-labor problem in 
almost every part of the country, but in every 
part it takes a different form and should be 
differently dealt with. By uniform laws for 
several groups of states, legislation could be 
adjusted more closely to the needs of the 
people in their respective sections than by one 
law, applied to the whole. For example, the 
much-needed clarification of the Western water 
laws would have no application in the East. 

Even in cases in which one law could well 
apply to all the states, it is not certain that a 
Federal statute would be wise, because the 
Federal Government sees to the enforcement 
of Federal laws, and this would add another bur- 
den to an already overtaxed government. There 
is probably nothing that would more appeal 
to the Federal Administration than the con- 
servation of States’ rights by efficient state 
administration and the lessening of the burden 
on the Federal Government by the enactment 
of uniform state legislation. 


ONE WAY OF GETTING ON WITH THE RAILROADS 


VERY controversy and its underlying 
problem may be settled in two ways, 
expressive of diametrically opposed states of 
mind. There is the “fight-to-finish”’ spirit 
and the spirit of “come-together’’ — and you 
may take your choice — both have their uses. 
When you choose the former, you are always 
supposed to be “fighting for a principle” and 
not for self or self-protection; when you choose 
the latter, somebody will be sure to accuse you 
of “base compromising.” But here is a 
piece of unrecorded history that reveals the 
relative value and timeliness of those spirits 
at the present stage of civilization. 

Up to last year, every Pittsburgh business 
man who had to send out goods in “less-than- 
carload”’ shipments used to spend a large 
part of his time cursing the railroads. And 
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there was some reason for his doing so, for 
freight bound for the neighboring state of Vir- 
ginia would often tarry two weeks on the road, 
and sometimes it took a driver all of a day 
to deliver his load at the freight depot. Then, 
too, all sorts of things used to happen on the 
road or at the depots, and there were suits and 
countersuits and endless currents of bad lan- 
guage along the entire line. Needless to be 
said, such a state of affairs did not encourage 
customers, nor did it make life easier for any- 
one concerned in it. 

At last, the Chamber of Commerce, which 
is a very active body, took up the trouble 
with a view to making the railroads come to 
terms. The matter was placed in the hands 
of the Transportation and Railroads Com- 
mittee, and that body brought together enough 
grievances to prove that the place would be 
better off with no roads at all. A _ real 
“scorcher” of a report was being planned, 
and there was good reason to look for one of 
those “campaigns” that appear so promising 
in newspaper headlines. 

At that critical juncture, Mr. H. D. W. 
English, who was then president of the Cham- 
ber, asked if anything had been heard of 
the railroad side of the question. 

“Why,” he was told, “those fellows wouldn’t 
even answer our letters if we wrote to them!” 

“Could you not hold a meeting and ask 
the freight agents to come and tell their version 
of the trouble?” persisted Mr. English. “If 
this question has only one side to it, then it 
is unique as far as my experience goes.” 

Finally, the committee consented to call the 
suggested meeting and to invite the agents 
just as Mr. English had proposed — not 
because the members thought it would lead 
anywhere, but partly because they respected 
the ideas and methods of their president, and 
partly because their sense of justice had been 
appealed to. 

“But we are wasting our time,” remarked 
one member of the committee, “for I ’ll bet 
you my business to nothing that not one of 
that lot shows up.” 


II 


On the afternoon set for the meeting, Mr. 
English dropped casually into the head- 
quarters of the Chamber. The committee 
was there, and — about twenty railroad freight 
agents and superintendents of divisions, each 
one of whom was loaded to the muzzle with 
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complaints and grievances against the business 
men of the city. 

Those two bodies of men, apparently arrayed 
against each other in irreconcilable opposition, 
had it out for five hours that day. Then they 
adjourned to another day and began all over 
again. By the third day of joint meeting, they 
had calmed down considerably. By the fourth 
day, each side was beginning to see that theother 
side was not half as bad as it had been painted. 

It came out, for instance, that the drivers 
had been in the habit of dumping their loads 
just inside the car doors, even when the whole 
car was empty. Then the next driver would 
have to move in what had been left before, in 
order to get in his own load. The driver that 
came third had two loads to move, and so on, 
until it took a day to get a single car filled up, 
and until, toward nightfall, the freight yards 
used to be black with wagons waiting in line 
to be unloaded. That system did not bring 
the freight earlier to its point of destination. 

Then it came out, too, that 60 per cent. of 
the loads would not reach the yards until late 
in the afternoon; that much of the goods was 
so poorly boxed or crated that the covering 
often broke, with the inevitable result of a 
suit against the road for loss or damage of the 
goods. Finally, it appeared beyond all doubt 
that great portions of the freight was shipped 
without being addressed at all, or, at the best, 
with insufficient directions. 

Fifteen or twenty meetings were held in all. 
When they were over, the business men and 
the railroad men had all been converted to 
the “come-together” spirit. An agreement 
was worked out, by which each side bound 
itself to do its share of the work. Concessions 
were made on both sides, but neither one of 
them had to sacrifice any one of its true rights. 
And now Pittsburgh boasts of one of the best 
freight services that any city in its class and cir- 
cumstances can show. ‘The business men have 
not only become able to deliver freight with cer- 
tainty and in reasonable time to all points within 
their territory, but they have obtained special 
service on certain days to certain places, 
enabling them to guarantee “next morning” 
delivery if an order reaches them in time. 


OUR TRADE IN THE ORIENT 


i i Bureau of Statistics gives the fol- 
lowing figures of our trade with the 
Orient, which includes India, China, Japan, 
the Straits Settlements, Turkey, Egypt, the 
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Dutch East Indies, and the Philippines. These 
countries have more than one-half the popula- 
tion of the world, and they form the great mar- 
ket-place for the goods of the manufacturing 
nations of the West. The commercial Orient 
imports $2,150,000,000 worth of goods a year. 
The United States furnishes but 5 per cent. of 
this amount. Our insignificant part in this great 
business has led to many invidious comparisons 
between American goods and American meth- 
ods, and the goods and methods of England 
and Germany, and, lately, of Japan. 

But, although the statistics do place the 
United States far down in the list of the 
exporting nations, they do not give a fair 
impression of our capabilities. The coun- 
tries which conspicuously outstrip us are 
England, Germany, and Japan, and they are 
all three in very different circumstances from 
the United States. England supports more 
than 42,000,000 people on 121,391 square miles 
of territory. Their very existence depends 
upon their ability to sell their manufactured 
products abroad. Because Germany threat- 
ens their overseas trade, the English talk of 
war. Germany could prosper without world- 
wide commercial dominion, but Germany has 
decided that it is better to have her subjects 
stay at home and manufacture goods for other 
nations to buy than it is to have them emigrate, 
and Germany has entered thelistsin competition 
with England. Japan, like England, has more 
people than can live on her land unless they 
make things to sell abroad. These three nations 
must export to live, and they devote the 
energy of necessity to their foreign trade. 

The United States has 80,000,000 people 
on 3,567,563 square miles. A large foreign 
trade is not absolutely essential to our prog- 
ress. As a rule, it does not get the same 
attention that it does in England and Ger- 
many, though in some instances in which 
American manufacturers have made the effort 
they have been more than ordinarily suc- 
cessful. American farm machinery, sewing- 
machines, locomotives, and oils, are found 
doing service all over the world. 

Though the statistics do show that we are 
laggard, they do not prove that we cannot 
export in competition with other nations when 
the necessity arises. 


II 


The following story from an American 
consul in China gives a good idea of the 
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persistence with which the Japanese seek an 
outlet for their goods: 


“The item of ‘baby organs’ enters largely into 
the trade in musical instruments in China. With 
the exception of the talking-machine, this is 
practically the only foreign instrument which is 
being supplied in any numbers to the Chinese. 
Among those who have been reached by the 
missionaries and Christian educators in the Chinese 
schools, where the missionary-educated Chinese 
are now being employed as teachers, and among 
the missionaries themselves, there is a large trade 
in baby organs. There is also a fair demand 
for larger organs and for large-size, folding baby 
organs from the missionary stations. 

“The French were the pioneers in the organ 
trade in China, but with the improvement of 
organ-building machinery the United States soon 
became the leading exporter, first supplanting 
the French and then defying competition by 
British and German makes. The American 
organs were strongly built, neatly made, of good 
tone, and sold at moderate prices. 

“But the American trade in organs has suffered 
greatly of late on account of the introduction of 
Japanese baby organs at almost half the price 
of the American instruments. The first Japanese 
organs imported were crude, but, in spite of this, 
their low cost proved a strong argument in their 
favor with the Chinese purchaser. The musical 
goods dealers, who were enjoying a good trade 
in American organs, soon found that they could 
not compete with the Japanese instruments. With 
time, the Japanese were able to improve their 
organs, and commenced their introduction into 
this field with energy. The strongest argument 
in favor of their instruments was the low price. 

“It was proposed to the American manufac- 
turers that they manufacture the parts for the baby 
organs in the United States and send them to 
China, to be set up in the piano and organ factories 
here. This was done, and a material reduction 
in the price of the American organ was made. 
The Japanese, however, have installed in their 
factories the most improved organ-building ma- 
chinery to be had in the United States, and 
they are now sending their organs into this market 
in large numbers. Their instruments, while of 
as good appearance as the American organs, are 
generally not so well set up and are made of less 
seasoned wood, but they only ask half the price of 
American organs for their instruments. 

“ The difficulty in tuning an organ is not as great 
as in tuning a piano, so that the Japanese have 
found little trouble in this direction. The tuning 
is done by Japanese girls. 

“It is said that the foreign importers have practi- 
cally given up bringing in American organs, either 
set up or in parts, it being found impossible to 
compete with the Japanese article. There seems 
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no prospect of reviving the American trade or 
even of continuing the small China-made organ 
trade in face of the Japanese importations. It 
is certain that the American manufacturer can- 
not cut his prices 50 per cent. to allow of com- 
petition with the Japanese.”’ 


THE NEED FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


HE Commission on Industrial Educa- 
tion in Massachusetts conducted an 
investigation to find out whether the pupils 
in the upper grades of the grammar school 
would appreciate trade training. Nine out 
of ten of the parents of children in Lynn, 
Springfield, and Worcester who _ intended 
leaving school at the end of this year, answered 
that they favored the establishment of a 
local industrial school to train its pupils directly 
for their future careers. If the conditions in 
these selected towns are representative, the 
people do want their children trained for 
specific jobs and not given merely a general 
education. 

The experience of the scholars in the night 
classes of the New York University School 
of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance bears 
out these parents’ belief in the value of 
training bearing directly on the students’ 
occupation. The members of the present 
senior class who were employed in 1906, the 
year that they entered the school, were earn- 
ing an average monthly salary of $84.60. 
During the next year, their average earnings 
were $93.40 per month, and, in 1908, after 
two years in the school, their earnings had 
risen to $107.40 a month —an increase of 
27.9 per cent. The normal rate of increase 
for men in similar situations without the 
special training was 19.4 per cent. More- 
over, during the panic, the salary increase of 
the men attending the school maintained its 
regular level, while that of the men who were 
not in the school fell below the normal. 


MEETINGS OF PROGRESS 


HERE has been no parallel in our 
educational history to the great meet- 

ings held year after year in the Southern states; 
for they are attended not only by men and 
women who are engaged in school work, but 
by public-spirited people of all callings. 
And the direction of educational work in these 
states is as significant as the enthusiasm of 
these meetings. For example, the state legis- 
lature of Mississippi has passed a law provid- 
ing an agricultural high school in each county. 
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SPREADING GOOD MUSIC 


In Georgia, there are already eleven district 
agricultural high schools, two normal schools, 
and one summer school. And in Columbus, 
Ga., was inaugurated the first public-school 
system in the United States designed to fit 
its scholars for the industries of the town in 
which they live. 

Within the last year, the Kentucky legis- 
lature passed a measure creating one or more 
high schools in each county. Louisiana in- 
creased the number of its high schools. New 
schools have been built in South Carolina; 
Texas has added thirty to its number; and, in 
the last two years, the number in Virginia 
has increased from 67 to 325. 

At no previous time in our history has any 
part of the population become so thoroughly 
convinced of the value of education or more 
earnest in securing it. Compared with the 
older school system of other parts of the 
country, the facilities in the Southern states are 
far from complete; but there is an enthusiasm 
behind the work which will in time make it 
both complete and efficient. 


TO MAKE ONE MAN DO THE WORK OF THREE 


HE reason that so much stress is 

properly laid upon agricultural train- 

ing in the South is made very plain by a 

study of the efficiency of the Southern farmer 
in comparison with those of other sections. 

According to the censu3 returns, Iowa 
receives $1,088 a year for agricultural products 
for every farm laborer within her border, 
New Hampshire receives $477, North Carolina 
but $149, and South Carolina but $147. Like- 
wise, the net product per acre is 40 per cent. 
less in the South than in the North Central 
states. 

The reason for this discrepancy is not in the 
soil, for — whether or not the soil of the Caro- 
linas is capable of as much as that of Iowa — it 
certainly is as rich as the soil of New Hamp- 
shire. The land and the climate are favorable. 
The fault lies with man, and not inherently 
with him but with his training and with his 
methods. With no larger agricultural popula- 
tion than she has now, the South could produce 
three times her present output if her population 
were as efficient as that of New Hampshire. 
Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, of the Department 
of Agriculture, believes that it can be increased 
eightfold. And there are enough instances of 
the large results obtained from proper culti- 
vation to justify Dr. Knapp’s optimism. 
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SPREADING GOOD MUSIC THROUGH THE 
COUNTRY 


O* APRIL 2oth, there began in Spartan- 

burg, S. C., which boasts of thirty-seven 
cotton mills and twenty thousand _inhabi- 
tants, a four days’ musical festival. Mr. Walter 
Damrosch’s New York Symphony Orchestra, 
Mr. Willy Olsen’s Dresden Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and the Converse College (Spar- 
tanburg) Choral Society of two hundred 
voices, gave the main body of the performances. 
The soloists were Mme. Olive Fremstad, 
Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, Mrs. Corinne Rider- 
Kelsey, Miss Nevada Van Der Veer, Mr. 
Reed Miller and Mr. Gustaf Holmquist. The 
auditorium in which the concerts were held 
seats 2,500 people, and it was full. 

These musical festivals at Spartanburg were 
begun in 1895 by Dr. R. H. Peters, who was 
director of music at Converse College. 
The basis of the festival was the Converse 
College Choral Society, at that time number- 
ing about one hundred members. The first 
festival was held in the college chapel and 
presented Gaul’s “Holy City.” A second 
and third festival followed, in which the 
local chorus and soloists were accompanied 
by piano and organ and, in 1898, Mr. Emil 
Mollenhauer’s Boston Festival Orchestra 
gave the first orchestral concerts in con- 
nection with the festival. In 1906, the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, consisting of fifty 
men, with Walter Damrosch as conductor, 
was engaged, and the scope of the festival 
greatly enlarged. Such artists as Mme. Sem- 
brich, Mme. Gadski, and Mme. Fremstad 
and the De Reszkes have previously appeared. 
The work of the chorus has steadily improved, 
and the list of great choral works which have 
been sung at these concerts is one to be 
proud of. 

The festival has had the financial backing 
of the business men of Spartanburg, eight of 
the leaders in the Spartanburg business world 
having acted as an executive committee and 
assumed financial responsibility for the cost 
of the festival. This has risen from the modest 
figure of $275 for the first festival to the 
respectable sum of $9,000 for the festival of 
1909. It is a remarkable evidence of the inter- 
est of the people that there never has been a 
time when these gentlemen have had to make 
good a deficit, it being a part of the record 
of the festival that it has accumulated a sur- 
plus. This surplus has been used for the 
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advancement of the festival, and for the 
improvement of musical interests in Spartan- 
burg. In 1898, the increased attendance made 
necessary a larger auditorium, and the choral 
society united with the college in building one 
which would seat 1,500. In 1907, the greatly 
increased attendance again made _ necessary 
an enlargement of the building, and the choral 
society contributed $5,500 in cash toward a 
building which seats 2,500 people. 

Its influence is seen in the stimulation of 
other festivals which have been instituted in 
its territory, there being ten such proposed 
this year. Despite this duplication the Spart- 
anburg festival continues to prosper. 


THE STORY OF THE PLAGUE-KILLER 


N SEPTEMBER 4, 1907, Passed Assistant 
Surgeon Rupert Blue, of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service, took 
charge of San Francisco’s fight against the 
plague, which had then already killed about 
five million people in India alone, and gained 
a foothold on every continent. Before the 
end of the month, Dr. Blue had organized 
and trained a little army to take up a systematic 
campaign against therats that acted as principal 
distributors of the disease germs. In Decem- 
ber, he had the plague among the people prac- 
tically under control, the total number of 
cases up to the end of the year being only 155. 
Still the disease continued to spread among 
the rats in such degree that Dr. Blue made up 
his mind that only radical measures could 
prevent a disastrous outbreak on the return of 
hot weather. From the beginning, he realized 
that such measures could not be carried out 
successfully except through the voluntary 
coéperation of the whole people. In January, 
1908, he called a mass meeting of leading 
citizens to learn the situation. This meeting 
led to the organization of the Citizens’ Health 
Committee, which shortly afterward opened 
one of the most thoroughgoing and effective 
educational campaigns ever witnessed in this 
country or anywhere else. Early during 
the following summer, the committee could 
truthfully declare that all immediate danger 
was passed. Still the work went on without 
abatement of energy. On March 31, 1909, 
the committee wound up its official career 
with a banquet in honor of Dr. Blue, and on 
this occasion the announcement was made 
that not only had the plague been conquered 
but the city had been made the most healthful 
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community of its size in this country. What 
happened between September, 1907,and March, 
1909, is, first and last, the achievement of the 
right man in the right place doing his work 
in the right way — an achievement that will 
serve as a guide and a goad for all who may 
have work to do along similar lines. 

The plague, the stricken rats, the swarming, 
germ-laden fleas, the earthquake debris, shelter- 
ing rats and fleas— these did not rep- 
resent the worst obstacles Dr. Blue had 
to overcome. In addition, he had to face 
the active or passive resistance of a com- 
munity which did not want to recognize its 
own plight, and which had been scared into 
asking for Federal help, not by fear of the 
plague but by fear of quarantine at the hands 
of the rest of the world — a community where 
a state bacteriologist had been dismissed 
for daring to discover plague germs; where 
some newspapers were asserting to the very 
last, and with venomous insistency, that no 
plague existed, or had ever existed, or could 
ever exist, among meat-eating white people; 
and where, lastly, such newspapers found 
credence for their falsehoods among thou- 
sands of people at the very moment when 
meat-eating white neighbors of theirs were 
dying from plague. 

Instead of attempting to beat down the 
resistance of this rebellious community with 
force, Dr. Blue won the confidence first of 
its leading men and then of the whole people. 
He induced the city to do the right thing for itself 
and for the country at an enormous cost in 
money, time, and energy. The success of 
Dr. Blue and of the Citizens’ Health 
Committee, formed to serve as his general 
staff, in arousing San Francisco to its danger 
and its duties, and the response of the city 
once it had been aroused, belong with the 
best that has been recorded in American 
history. In an astonishingly short time, a 
sullen and sceptical population became changed 
into a perfectly organized body of enthusiastic 
workers, ready for any sacrifice, and determined 
to stop short of no measures but those that 
would serve to prevent a return of the danger 
for all future time. The effects of the work 
done or started under the impetus of that 
spirit will probably make themselves felt as 
long as the city stands. 

So complete was the reversal of the city’s 
attitude that the outside world suddenly 
began to sneer at its “‘ hysterical over-exertions,”’ 
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after having charged it for years with “criminal 
indifference.” It was, however, nothing but 
the energy and sense of solidarity developed 
by this change of spirit that, in the final 
instance, rid the country of a scourge that 
might otherwise have spread broadcast. 


RESCUING AN INDUSTRY 


AISIN GROWING in California met 
with a serious setback last season, but 
the growers have met the occasion in 
an interesting way. The season of 1907 
was their “banner year,” and they had the 
largest crop at the highest prices ever obtained. 
Last season, the crop was large, but the panic 
ruined the market. Fresno raisin growers 
were left with practically a whole season’s 
product, usually worth from $3,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, on their hands. 

This was a bad state of things for Fresno 
and for the state and for the railroads. A 
pool of the crop and codperative marketing 
were tried without success. Then some- 
body suggested a California Raisin Day, a 
date to be widely advertised as one day when 
everybody in America should be asked to eat 
raisins at least one meal as a means of help- 
ing the market. 

April 30th was selected. On that day every 
dining-car on the Southern Pacific, the Santa 
*é, the Union Pacific, the Rock Island, and 
many other railroads served raisins. The 
Southern Pacific and the Santa Fé roads adver- 
tised the day in the newspapers all over the 
country. The banks and most of the business 
houses of California pasted a sticker on the 
back of nearly every letter that left their 
offices in April, reading ‘Eat Raisins, Cali- 
fornia Raisin Day, April 3oth.”’ 

The definite results have not been reported, 
but it is certain that the clever idea was much 
discussed. The prompt, hearty, and wide- 
spread codperation of business men all over 
the United States in coming to the rescue 
of the raisin growers is significant of the 
general appreciation of honest cleverness in 
business. 


WHERE THE GREAT ARE BORN 


T" has long been a habit in the United 
States to believe that the country pro- 
duces a larger proportion of prominent men 
than the city. A well-known student of the 
laws of heredity, Mr. Frederick Adams 
Woods, who has lately analyzed “Who’s 
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Who in America,” found that cities of more 
than 8,o00 inhabitants have furnished about 
twice as many prominent men as their per- 
centage of the total population would lead one 
to expect. 

What Mr. Woods has done on a small scale, 
and without sufficient material at his command, 
Professor Alfred Odin of Sofia did fifteen years 
ago in a much more comprehensive way. 
He made a careful study of 6,382 French men 
of letters with special regard to their places of 
birth. And the conclusion he arrived at was 
that “the theory according to which the rural 
districts are particularly adapted to the pro- 
duction of great men is a pure hypothesis 
devoid of any serious foundation.” His search 
proved that, during five centuries, the cities 
of France had produced on the average thir- 
teen times as many eminent authors for the 
same number of inhabitants as the rural 
districts — the exact ratio being 77 to 6 per 
100,000 of population. 

Closely allied to the superstition thus dis- 
posed of, and perhaps in part responsible for it, 
is the widespread idea that the country is 
healthier than the city. The vital statistics 
drawn from the census of 1goo show that, while 
the cities show higher death rates from general 
diseases and diseases of the respiratory sys- 
tem, the rural districts have a higher death- 
rate from diseases of the circulatory system, 
and — what ought particularly to astonish 
the country worshipers—of the nervous 
system. Typhoid has proved to be a rural 
rather than an urban disease. So has anemia, 
too, although it is popularly supposed to be a 
special mark of city life. 

The truth of the matter is that both city and 
country have their characteristic virtues and 
advantages. And, while the muscles may 
grow stronger in the fields, the tenser life of the 
city streets seems to be more stimulating to 
the intellect and, above all, to that imagina- 
tive faculty which forms the principal mark 
and instrument of genius. 


BETTER BANKS FOR THE POOR 


N NEW YORK, during and after the 
panic, more than a dozen banks of all 
sorts failed and closed their doors. The 
state banks and trust companies have since 
paid off their depositors, so that no one has 
lost any money through the failures. 
Several little private banks on the East Side 
were among those that failed. These have 
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not resumed; and the depositors have usually 
lost everything they had in the bank. They 
were banks of the poor; places where the immi- 
grant deposited the little fund he brought with 
him, or the Italian saver put away his dollar 
or so a week for safe-keeping. 

It is a striking fact that the banking facilities 
of this state — and of nearly every state in 
the Union — are excellent so far as the de- 
posits of the rich are concerned, but miserable 
for the very poor. In the very section of this 
city where, the moralist would say, the safest 
banks are needed because of the ignorance 
of the people, the worst forms of banking 
flourish. 

Albany, stirred sy the activity of a real 
superintendent of banks, has awakened to 
its responsibility in this matter; and New 
York will soon put in force laws that will 
fully regulate the operations of the small 
private banks that take little deposits. It is 
a long step in the right direction. Many 
more such steps must be taken, here and in 
other states, before the best argument for 
postal banks ceases to have vital force. 


IMPROVING THE MIND AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE BODY 


Ages Wortp’s Work printed in its April 

issue a short article giving the experience 
of a boy who was sent to a school of good 
repute to improve his mind and who came away 
with his mind little improved and his body 
considerably damaged because he had been 
given improper food. 

The following letter—one of many that 
have been received — discusses the causes 
which have led to this unfortunate state of 
affairs in many American schools: 

“‘T was interested in reading the article on 
‘A Boarding-School Experience.’ The ques- 
tion arises, ‘Where were the teachers of these 
boys, and what were they busying themselves 
with?’ The answer is not far to seek. If the 
father had asked one of the teachers whether 
the food was good, the answer would have 
been: ‘I eat it myself.’ If the father were 
not a better student of teacher nature than the 
average parent, he would fail to notice the sig- 
nificance of the smile which accompanied 
the frank statement. ‘Loyalty’ dictated the 
reply. 

““The organization and personnel of the 
American school is directly calculated to make 
the conditions described in the above article 
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normal and frequent. The principal is skilfully 
chosen ‘to build up the school.’ Some- 
times a minister of the gospel, able to bring the 
full force of religion to bear on the recalcitrant 
teacher or student, always a business man with 
a fine sense for all that goes to make a ‘suc- 
cessful’ school. A professional optimist, who 
selects his peers in optimism as assistants, 
he is able to turn the attention of teachers and 
students away from the sordid things of life to 
a consideration of the beauties of science, phil- 
osophy, and religion. 

“The personnel of the teaching body is also 
well selected to make possible the conditions 
described. The teachers are mostly women, 
trained by thousands of years of harsh treat- 
ment, and much preferring to eat the food set 
before them to cooking for one of the “ ten-cent 
men” who are their colleagues. The American 
people have found out that women are the ideal 
teachers, ‘patient, loyal, affectionate, and re- 
ligious.’ The principal finds here material 
molded to his use. 

‘‘Some men teachers there are; some have 
failed to get out of the work in time, and are as 
faithful as the women and less troublesome; for 
their consciences do not interfere in the work, 
at least not positively. Some are trying to get 
out of the work, and are willing to put up with 
the conditions for the time. 

“The teacher, man or woman, must attend 
to her legitimate work, class-room work. 
No other independent responsibility is placed 
on the teacher, for a teacher is not ‘practical.’ 
If the professor of chemistry goes to analyzing 
the food, he will quickly find that he is out of 
favor. Analyses are unnecessary — ‘ the food 
tastes all right.’ 

“Tf we had a body of teachers of really inde- 
pendent character, the facts noted above would 
have transpired long ago. Until the Amer- 
ican people demand teachers of more indepen- 
dence of character, the slaughter of the little ones 
will continue. 

“ONE OF THE MOLDED TEACHERS.” 


LITTLE STORIES OF MEN IN ACTION 


T A dinner given by Trinity College 

(N. C.) on March 26th to President 

Eliot, he told the following story as a part 
of his address: 


“The Massachusetts Ballot Act—the first one 
put in force in this country — was procured in 
two sessions of the legislature by a group of young 
men, mostly Harvard men, that never exceeded 
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eight in number. The first year, those eight men, 
and they alone, wrote in the papers, and appeared 
before the committee of the legislature to which 
a bill they had drawn was referred. They received 
from this committee a report giving leave to with- 
draw their petitions. This is our way of refusing 
such requests. Now these eight men had simply 
agreed that they would dine together once a fort- 
night, and talk over the Australian Ballot Act, and 
the English Ballot Act, and the means of getting 
some such act adopted in Massachusetts. The 
very next year, both houses adopted the new 
Ballot Act, and the Governor signed it. The 
reason was that both of the two machines (we have 
two machines in Massachusetts, and they are very 
much alike) thought they saw something in the act 
for themselves; so it went through the legislature 
with arush. Is not that a cheerful instance of the 
smallness of the group of public-spirited men that 
can bring great things to pass? I commend this 
cheerful example to your consideration.” 


A CORPORATION AND THE PEOPLE 


OT so very long ago, the Boston Elevated 
Railroad had the reputation of being 
as secretive as any similar institution that 
ever strove to baffle news-hungry reporters. 
When an accident occurred — whether the 
road was in any way responsible for it or not 
— everything possible was done to keep it 
from the press and the public. Nevertheless, 
such accidents were, almost without exception, 
discovered and reported. And the road was 
certainly not a gainer because of the ingenuity 
which the newspaper men had to exercise in 
ferreting out the truth or what purported to 
be the truth. Exaggerations were not un- 
common, and in some way or another the road 
was always made to appear in the wrong. 
Finally, some one among those in power 
conceived a brilliant idea and had courage 
enough to carry it out. The press was 
informed that thereafter full details of every 
accident would be given out at the offices 
of the company by a man specially detailed 
for such purpose, and that the road would 
see that this man had all the available infor- 
mation with the least possible loss of time 
after the accidents. The reporters at first 
set this announeement down as a “bluff” 
or a “blind.” But the very next time an 
accident took place, it was proved that the 
road was in earnest. And very soon the 
previous situation had changed into one of 
mutual trust. And, nowadays, the Boston 
public gets the truth without any falsification 
by either press or company. 


PENSION 
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The new system of the Southern Pacific 
provides for a board of investigation for each 
accident. Such boards will be composed 
of three railroad officials and one outsider, 
and newspaper men will be given full access 
to all their sittings. It is another encouraging 
symptom, proving that, whatever may be 
done or left undone in the end to affect the 
future status of organized capital, there can 
be no doubt that the days of the ‘“‘closed”’ 
corporation of anti-social tendencies are draw- 
ing very near their end. 


A CORPORATION AND THE GOVERNMENT 


HE United States Government discovered 
that Nelson Morris & Company, packers, 
Chicago, kept the accounts of loss and damage 
to shipments in a vague and peculiar form 
that seemed as though it might cloak rebates, 
or any other sort of adjustments with the 
railroads. The Government did not sue. 
There was no costly legal process — no million- 
dollar fine, nor any other fireworks. 
Attorney-General Wickersham directed the 
packers to change the form of their accounts, 
so that the Government could tell just what 
they meant. The packers replied shortly, 
saying that they would do as directed. And 
the incident closed. 


AN INTERESTING PENSION EXPERIMENT 


LARGE mercantile company, which has 
branches in nine of our cities, has put 
into effect an employee’s old age pension system 
which is an interesting experiment. To this 
the employees themselves contribute nothing, 
but all are eligible at sixty years of age if they 
have served the company for twenty years. 
Provision, too, is made for those who, at any 
age, are incapacitated for work after twenty 
years of service. The amount of a pension is 
based upon the salary of an employee and the 
number of years he has served. The salary 
figured on is the average salary during the five 
years preceding retirement, and the pension 
amounts to 1 per cent. of this, multiplied by 
the number of years of service. Thus a man 
whose salary is $2,000 a year, upon retiring 
after twenty-five years’ service, will receive a 
pension of $500. The smallest pension to be 
paid is $300, the largest $1,000; so that the 
system strongly favors those who have received 
small or moderate salaries and who, unable to 
save as they have gone along, have looked 
forward to old age with consternation. 
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Two reservations are made by the company: 
the pension system does not give any employee 
a direct claim upon the pension fund, and 
appropriations for the fund may be stopped by 
the company if it should see fit to do so. The 
company, in short, reserves the right to treat 
the scheme as an experiment. 

This company believed, as many American 
railways and a few banks and manufacturing 
concerns have come to believe, that a concrete 
obligation based on efficient service lies with 
them toward their long-time employees, and 
that the obligation should express itself auto- 
matically. The pension question is far more 
justly answered in these local ways than when, 
as in England (and as many in this country 
would like), the obligation is levied upon the 
whole people instead of upon those who have 
specifically benefited by good service. 


A CHEERFUL NUMBER 


HE last decade has seen much investi- 

gation into those things which tend to 
make the world a better place to live in. 
The churches are more concerned with the 
welfare of the people in this world than they 
used to be; missionaries teach more cleanliness 
and less dogma; the doctors are laying more 


GAMBLER’S: CHANCE—AND THE 
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stress upon keeping people well than getting 
people well; scientific investigation into rural 
life, city government, and many other subjects 
point clearly the way to progress. With all 
these activities, and many others of a similar 
nature, the annual Uplift (July) number of 
THE WorLpD’s Work will be concerned. 


SOME MODERN WISDOM 


HE more we scorn our bodies, the more 
they drag us down. 

In the future, thrift will become a social 
rather than an individual virtue. 

Though fear in some form will find its way 
into every man’s mind, it has little hold on 
those who know least and most. . 

Suppression of the truth out of considera- 
tion is the first step toward its suppression 
for a consideration. 

The difficulty is not so much in telling the 
truth as in seeing it. 

Woman does not want to be man’s equal 
so much as his equivalent. 

Among lies, the spoken one is neither the 
most frequent nor the most dangerous. 

Necessity was never more than a stepmother 
to invention, the true parents of which are 
leisure and imagination. 


THE GAMBLER’S CHANCE—AND 


pie sf 


HREE years ago, John Trafford, a 
South American mining man, died, 
leaving to his widow about $50,000. 
Last April, the widow was arrested in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., charged with stealing two loaves 
of bread. She was reported to be starving. 
The money had gone in two ways — trying to 
“beat” the races, and trying to beat the real- 
estate speculators in New York. She was a 
novice at both pursuits, and she lost her money 
to people who were not novices at either. 
The incident is a very apt illustration of 
the troubles that one may find if one goes 
looking for them. It is just as easy to lose 





money in stocks and bonds as it is either at 
the races or in the real-estate market. The 
man or woman who buys a mining stock that 
is supposed to represent a mining prospect, but 
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that has no record of dividends, no published 
earnings, no reputable report on its holdings 
made by a known and honest engineer, is 
gambling as certainly as the woman who 
played the races. The speculator, even in 
railroad stocks, if he or she is not versed in the 
science and informed of the facts about such 
stocks, is not less a foolish speculator than the 
woman who plunged into the real-estate specu- 
lation in New York. 

And the result is apt to be the same. The 
statement of Mr. Daniel Guggenheim, an 
authority recognized the world over, that not 
more than one in three hundred of the mining 
prospects ever pay dividends, has been quoted 
in these articles before. It will probably be 
quoted again. If the “green investors” ever 
come to a general recognition of its truth, 
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more than $100,000,000 a year of capital will 
stay in its owners’ hands instead of being 
diverted to the maintenance of gaudy mining 
offices and of glittering promoters, and to the 
continuance of the hundreds of ‘‘get-rich-quick”’ 
games that are carried on openly in all the 
markets of this country every day. 

But the gambling spirit is strong in the 
people, and the people must pay the pro- 
fessionals; for that is the way of the world. 
It is too much to say that every man or woman 
who has money should buy gilt-edge securities. 
It is hardly true. A trust fund, a widow’s 
legacy, a little “rainy-day fund,” a small 
accumulation of savings made by hard work, 
should never be put in jeopardy. But, on the 
other hand, there is a huge mass of capital 
in every country that may be risked legitimately, 
not in gambling operations but in ventures 
that promise large returns. 

Every man who takes his capital and goes 
into business takes a risk. It was the president 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, 
the late H. O. Havemeyer, who declared 
that any business is entitled to 15 per cent. a 
year return on capital invested; and the rea- 
son for the large return is the risk assumed. 
Small risks are balanced by small returns; 
large risks, by large returns. 

But no man goes into the sugar business 
without studying it first. If a man takes fifty 
thousand dollars and goes down to Mexico, 
or Brazil, or Nicaragua, and buys a section of 
land, and plants it to sugar-cane, he would 
think himself a fool if he did not first find out 
all about the sugar-cane business. He would 
look into the market, and study soils and 
modern methods and mills and all the other 
details that go to make up the business. 
Similarly, the man who buys mahogany 
timber limits on the Central American coast 
does his best to make contracts for his timber 
before he gets his concession. He learns all 
about the competitors he will have to meet, 
and goes in with his eyes wide open. 

Yet there are thousands of people who will 
buy stock in Mexican sugar plantations, or 
Central American timber limits, and call 
themselves investors. In nine cases out of 
ten, the wording of the shares they buy makes 
them simply “blind partners.” In other 
words, they assume the full risk of the busi- 
ness, and at the same time they have little or 
nothing to say about the management, the 
business affairs of the company, or anything 
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else. They cannot even demand their share 
of the profits. The directors may decide, 
as they often do, to put back the profits for 
the first five years into the property; or, as 
they sometimes do, to spend them on buying 
machinery, supplies, and other details — the 
seller of such things to the company very often 
being a group of men organized as a private 
firm, consisting of the aforesaid directors. 
There are more ways of killing a cat than chok- 
ing it to death with butter, as the proverb says. 

Not all of these business enterprises that are 
promoted by skilled men and sold to the 
public are dishonest. Perhaps more of them 
are the by-products of over-enthusiasm than 
of dishonesty; but the result is the same in 
either case. A good many men have broken 
their hearts trying to live up to a prospectus 
that they framed in all good faith and on the 
strength of which hosts of small buyers have 
taken stock or bonds. Over-enthusiasm is 
almost as great a crime as dishonesty, when it 
comes to inducing other people to put up their 
money. 

“We made a mistake in that matter,” said 
an officer of a promotion company the other 
day, “but we are not going to make any more 
mistakes.” 

“Why don’t you make good the losses of 
your stockholders, then?” he was asked; for 
his syndicate has financed several companies, 
and is financing several others, all of the same 
general type. 

“Oh, we could not afford to do that,” he 
said, “and we do not guarantee anything!” 

All this is perfectly true. The average 
investor, when he reads the prospectus of 
some glittering opportunity, is apt to forget 
that the people who wrote that prospectus and 
put it into his hands and bid for his money, 
do not “guarantee anything.”” They “believe” 
and they “think” and they are “certain,” and 
they even go so far as to ‘“‘actually guarantee”; 
and one might cite many cases where, in the 
printed matter they send you, they do “guar- 
antee,” but they do not guarantee anything 
over the signature of a responsible officer. 

This magazine receives a good many letters 
from people who have bought this class of 
stocks, the small industrials floated by promo- 
tion syndicates, such issues as De Forest 
Wireless (in its gaudy day), United Wireless, 
American Telegraphone, Telepost, and a host 
of plantation concerns good, bad, and indif- 
ferent. In general, the reply is to the effect 
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that they are business men’s risks — not to 
be bought in any case with any idea of getting 
a steady revenue from them in the form of 
dividends or otherwise — and in every case to 
be considered a pure gamble. They can 
hardly be consideied even a legitimate busi- 
ness risk, for there are not sufficient facts in 
existence concerning their business or pros- 
pects to make them susceptible of such study 
as a man would give to a business enterprise 
he had undertaken or was about to undertake. 

Yet thousands of people all over the country 
are getting letters every now and again urging 
them to buy these and others like them. 
Perhaps the founders of these companies were 
honest; perhaps their promoters are honest; 
perhaps the statements they make in print are 
truthful so far as they know; but the general 
effect is to bring into this “15 per cent. mar- 
ket” hundreds of people every day who ought 
to be taking the most scrupulous care never 
to get into that market. 

To those who are in and can get out, this 
magazine does not hesitate to say “get out.” 
It may be that in one out of twenty cases that 
advice will lead to loss, or rather to a failure 
to gain a profit in the future. It is a small 
risk, and worth taking for the sake of those 
who may gain. 

The favorite argument of the people who 
promote and sell such stocks as those referred 
to is that it is better and safer for the average 
man or woman to buy these stocks than to 
buy the stocks listed in Wall Street, ‘exposed 
to manipulation,” and at the mercy of the 
financial magnates, who are usually depicted 
as a set of pirates. 

The writers of the prospectus usually assume 
that, if you do not buy the stocks they offer 
you, it is certain that you will open a margin 
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account in some brokerage office, buy a highly 
manipulated stock, and be “skinned” for 
the benefit of some speculator of the gambling 


type. 
The argument, thus baldly stated, refutes 
itself. Country doctors, country lawyers, 


country clergymen, women of the small New 
England towns, patrons of the Vermont sav- 
ings-banks, are not normally margin traders 
in Wall Street or anywhere else. For one 
man or woman whom the promotion syn- 
dicate attracts to its industrial stocks and who 
would ever have opened a margin account, 
it is safe to say that there are ninety-nine whose 
money is diverted from the savings banks, 
from local municipal bonds, from farm 
mortgages, and from well-established local 
industries. ‘The larger part of the money that 
is pulled into this net comes out of the savings- 
banks. 

Ventures of this sort, untried, uncertain, 
full of more than the ordinary business risk, 
should not be floated on the money of inno- 
cent investors. More and more it is coming 
to be recognized in France, Germany, and 
England, and even in this country of bound- 
less freedom, that experiments in the business 
world should be financed by business men, 
and not by financial babes. An established 
business, whether it be the making of machinery 
for the shoe manufacturers, or the publish- 
ing of books, is a legitimate medium for the 
investment of the people, provided, always, 
that it is carried on by men who know the 
business and who have reputations in the busi- 
ness world. A new company, making a new 
machine, or publishing a new magazine, is 
a speculation, pure and simple, and it should 
be financed by men who know what they are 
doing. i> . 


CASUALTY INSURANCE FOR ALL NEEDS 


(This article outlines the important field covered by miscellaneous insurance companies. 
It will be followed by other articles dealing in detail with each division of that field.) 


young lad, working at a machine in 
a large factory located in a Western 
state, had the misfortune to get mixed up 
with the machinery to such an extent that one 


reine la in the early seventies, a 


of his limbs had to be amputated. More than 
twenty-five years later, the court of last resort 
in that state decided that he was entitled to 
damages. He had passed from youth to man- 
hood, and from manhood to almost middle age, 
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CASUALTY INSURANCE FOR ALL NEEDS 


before the case was settled, and, in all prob- 
ability, the lawyers’ fees and charges absorbed 
most of the amount that was ultimately 
paid him. A claim for an accident of that 
sort occurring to-day is usually disposed of 
within six months, without resort to a court 
and without pecuniary loss to the owners of 
the factory, through the medium of an insur- 
ance company’s liability policy. Liability 
insurance is a branch of the casualty business 
that has developed within the past generation. 

At one time, the man engaged exclusively 


in mercantile transactions on land could 


provide only against the loss occasioned by fire. 
If some boisterous wind blew in his plate- 
glass windows, or some ill-mannered ruffian 
smashed his show-case, he had to account it as 
an accident of trade and charge the replace- 
ments to profit and loss. Now, the plate- 
glass-insurance company will promptly replace 
the damaged property under his policy on 
plate-glass. The damage wrought by the 
bursting of a steam-boiler, the breaking of 
an elevator cable, or any part of the machinery 
concerned in its operation, the bursting of 
a fly-wheel, the leakage from automatic sprink- 
lers, and even that latest means of locomotion, 
the refractory automobile, can all be covered 
by insurance, thereby preventing any great 
loss) And the annual premium on any 
of these policies is a comparatively small sum. 
Companies would also probably be started to 
issue insurance on almost anything else if 
there were any demand for it. But so far, 
most of the growth of the business in those 
lines which have already proved their worth 
is attained only after more or less educational 
work, 

Nearly one hundred companies, possessing 
capital stock ranging all the way from $100,000 
up to $2,000,000 each, are engaged in one or 
more of the so-called miscellaneous branches 
of insurance. No one company transacts 
every kind, although there are several that are 
known as multiform casualty companies which 
transact from three to twelve. The laws of 
most states wisely provide that a company 
must have a capital of $100,000 to enter a sin- 
gle branch, and that it must have $50,000 more 
for each additional line up to a maximum 
of $250,000, beyond which the company may 
increase its capital or not, as it pleases. But 
most companies have a larger amount of capi- 
tal than is required by law, several of them 
having as much as $2,000,000. 
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The insurance departments of the several 
states, in their annual statement blanks for 
this kind of company, call for details regard- 
ing the following lines — accident, health, 
liability, fidelity, surety, plate-glass, steam- 
boiler, burglary and theft, credit, sprinkler, 
title, flywheel, automobile property damage, 
workmen’s collective. 

A few of these kinds naturally fall together, 
such as accident and health, fidelity and 
surety, while some are now only allowed to be 
conducted by companies specifically incor- 
porated for that purpose, such as credit indem- 
nity and title insurance. 

Accident insurance is the oldest of the mis- 
cellaneous forms, having been in successful 
operation in Great Britain for more than 
sixty years, and for more than forty years in 
this country. The original company in Great 
Britain — the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company — was formed to indemnify for 
personal injuries caused by accidents on rail- 
roads. 

Similarly in this country, the first acci- 
dent insurance organization took the name 
of the Travelers’ Insurance Company, and its 
early contracts covered only railroad acci- 
dents, which were much more common then 
than now. Railroad accidents still happen 
with an uncomfortable degree of frequency, 
but the accident insurance companies learned 
long ago that the danger of accidents to stay- 
at-homes was much greater than to even the 
most persistent railroad travelers — com- 
mercial salesmen. Indeed, there are a number 
of companies insuring traveling salesmen only, 
which operate successfully though they charge 
premium rates much below those charged 
by companies transacting general accident 
insurance. 

From the insuring of travelers by railroad 
to covering against accidents of any nature, 
occurring at any time or in any place, was a 
comparatively easy step. Various occupa- 
tions were graded according to the hazards 
involved, and the proper premium charge fixed 
or the amounts of compensation graded cor- 
respondingly for a fixed premium. Competition 
then developed improvements in the contract, 
mainly in the direction of increased benefits 
to be paid in the event of accidents happen- 
ing under certain conditions. Singularly 
enough, in view of the beginnings of the busi- 
ness, the first additional benefit to be granted, 
practically without extra charge, was double 
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compensation for injury or death caused by 
accidents on steam railroads. Thus, if a 
person carried an accident policy providing 
$5,000 for accidental death, double that 
amount would be paid if he were killed in 
consequence of an accident to a railroad train 
upon which he was a passenger. In course 
of time, the double-indemnity clause has been 
broadened to provide for many other kinds 
of accidents. Specific sums are provided for 
accidental loss of sight or limb, and in many 
cases for other injuries, while, for those acci- 
dents which result in the insured being unable 
to attend to his regular vocation, weekly 
indemnity is provided, payable in some cases 
for as long a period as 200 weeks. 

The growth of this business during the last 
quarter of a century has been on a large scale, 
although it is estimated that less than 5 per 
cent. of the population is yet insured. The 
prudent man, who realizes that an accident 
will deprive him of a part or the whole of his 
income, coupled with the extra cost entailed 
by being in the hands of a physician, should 
consider an accident policy as essential for 
himself as a fire-insurance contract is for his 
property. Accidents will and do _ happen, 
not only on railroads but in the shop, in the 
office, on the streets, in the home, and while 
engaged in play as well as work, and the loss 
entailed usually has to be borne by the family 
of the insured, as well as the insured one 
himself, unless he is insured. 

Health, or sickness insurance, as it might 
more accurately be termed, is often written 
in connection with accident insurance. The 
first indemnities for illness were provided 
for in a rider to the accident contract, and 
some companies still insist that a health con- 
tract shall only be issued where an accident 
policy is in force. However, the health policy 
is generally a separate and complete contract. 
Two forms are issued — the first, providing 
weekly or monthly indemnity for illness aris- 
ing from a limited list of diseases; the second, 
covering practically all the ills to which flesh 
is heir. The development of this form of 
insurance has been somewhat slow, although 
it was one of the earliest forms provided for 
by legislative enactment. Laws passed more 


than fifty years ago provided for the incorpora- 
tion of companies to write insurance upon the 
lives or the health of persons, but few life- 
insurance companies ever engaged in the 
It is only within the last decade 


business. 


INSURANCE FOR ALL NEEDS 


that it has been brought prominently before 
the public by the accident insurance com- 
panies. The policies are comparatively simple 
in their terms, agreeing to pay a specified 
indemnity during illness extending over a 
period of twenty-six weeks, and a larger sum if 
permanent disability ensues as the result of 
loss of sight, or of insanity, or of paralysis, with 
disease as the proximate cause. The com- 
panies are accumulating a volume of experi- 
ence in this branch, which will eventually 
result in a wider application of its benefits. 

Liability insurance had its origin in the 
passage of the Employers’ Liability Act of 1881 
by the English Parliament. That bill placed 
the responsibility upon the employer for 
accidents to workmen in his establishment 
— except where negligence was indisputably 
proven — and held him liable for the injuries 
inflicted. The necessity for insurance in 
such cases was clearly apparent, and the 
development of the branch since that time has 
caused it to be counted among the most impor- 
tant of the entire insurance system. And 
in the future it will undoubtedly be more 
important than it is now, especially with 
the increase of employers’ liability legis- 
lation. 

A policy covering all the employees of a 
manufacturing plant is paid for by an annual 
premium based upon the pay-roll of the estab- 
lishment. In consideration of that premium, 
the insurance company agrees to pay all legit- 
imate claims for damages caused by accidental 
injuries to any employee and to defend in court 
any suits that may be brought against the 
employer on account of accidents. Thus 
the employer is relieved of all financial worry 
and legal complications in the event of an acci- 
dent, the whole task of settling being trans- 
ferred to the insurance company, which 
handles it until a final settlement is reached 
by judicial decision, compromise, or aban- 
donment on the part of the plaintiff. This 
is sometimes years after the accident occurred. 
The business has developed many new prob- 
lems, and has demonstrated the desirability 
of great financial strength in the companies 
conducting it. While the premium is intended 
to cover only a single year, the liability of the 
company continues until all the claims arising 
in any particular year are settled, and often 
a company is called upon to defend a suit 
brought as late as five years after the acci- 
dent. In order to meet such contingencies, 
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the companies are now required to main- 
tain a loss reserve based upon the average 
experience of all companies for a period of 
years. About $65,000,000 are now collected 
annually in premiums by liability companies. 

Other contracts, besides employers’ liability, 
come under the general description of liability 
insurance, so that, wherever a claim for dam- 
ages for accidental injury can be brought, 
the liability contract covers. If a sign falls 
from a building and injures a passing pedes- 
trian, the owner of the building is liable; and, 
if he has a public liability policy, he turns the 
claim over to the insurance company. A 
splinter from a worn floor in a department 
store was driven through the foot of a cus- 
tomer, and the liability company paid the 
claim. Revolving doors, moving staircases, 
and elevators are all fruitful causes of injury, 
all of which are covered by the public liabil- 
ity contract. Teams insurance also comes 
under the liability branch, the company agree- 
ing to indemnify for accidents caused by a 
firm’s horses and wagons. Still another phase 
is covered under physicians’ and druggists’ 
liability, where an action may be brought 
involving charges of malpractice or erroneously 
compounded prescriptions. In short, the vari- 
ous forms of liability contracts cover all pos- 
sible claims for damages on account of per- 
sonal injuries due to the acts of another. 

Fidelity and surety insurances are cognate 
branches, and are usually operated together, 
although some organizations confine their 
operations to the fidelity branch. By fidelity 
insurance is meant the bonding of employees 
entrusted with the handling of monies to the 
faithful discharge of their duties. Surety 
insurance occupies a wider field, embracing 
all classes of court bonds, the bonding of 
public officers, and bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of contracts, both public and pri- 
vate, such as the erection of public edifices, 
bridges, subways, waterworks, etc. In these 
latter cases, in addition to the premium 
charged, the contractors are often required to 
deposit acceptable securities with the surety 
company which can be realized upon if it 
becomes necessary for the surety company to 
complete a contract through the failure of the 
contractor. 

Plate-glass insurance covers damage to 
windows, mirrors, show-cases, etc., but not 
where the damage is caused by fire, as, in that 
case, it is covered by the fire-insurance policy. 


As a rule, the companies do not pay money 
for such damages, but the value of their ser- 
vices lies in the prompt replacement of the 
damaged property. 

The value of steam-boiler insurance lies 
largely in its inspection service. | Compara- 
tively small amounts, proportionate to the 
premium receipts, are paid in losses, but by 
regular and constant inspections the risk of a 
boiler bursting is largely eliminated. Conse- 
quently, the premium for steam-boiler insur- 
ance is as much a guarantee of the con- 
tinued efficiency of the insured property as for 
compensation in the event of an explosion. 
The same is true of sprinkler and fly-wheel 
insurance. A company insuring these classes 
of risks must, for its own protection, main- 
tain a rigid inspection service, thereby reduc- 
ing the possibility of accidents to a minimum. 
In fact, systematic inspection should be a 
feature of most of these miscellaneous branches 
of insurance. A company carrying liability 
insurance on a factory must see to it that the 
laws are fully complied with as to the safe- 
guarding of machinery, as, by so doing, it 
reduces the chances of an accident occurring 
and may be able to reduce the premium rate. 
The premium charged is, therefore, to be 
looked upon in the light of a preventive as well 
as a protective measure. 

Title insurance is a comparatively modern 
branch, and is transacted by only a few com- 
panies. Under it, an agreement is made 
whereby the company, after due search, guar- 
antees the title to real estate. Should the 
title prove defective at any time, or its accu- 
racy be questioned, the company pays the 
amount guaranteed or defends the title until its 
ultimate determination by the courts. 

A year of business depression or a financial 
panic generally results in an excess amount of 
bad debts being incurred by members of the 
mercantile community. Until recent years, 
such bad debts were accounted an absolute 
loss, and often resulted in the creditor, as well 
as the debtor, being forced into bankruptcy. 
Credit insurance has, however, to a large 
extent wiped out the burden of bad debts by 
indemnifying for any excess of such items over 
a specified amount. The merchant taking this 
form of insurance submits his books to the 
insuring company, and from the results of 
the experience over a series of years an aver- 
age of bad debts incurred is established. 
The premium rate is then fixed, and the 
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company agrees to indemnify the merchant for 
the amount of bad debts incurred above the 
average shown. The indemnity does not cover 
all the bad debts, but simply the amount in 
excess of the average. The value of this form 
of insurance was strikingly demonstrated last 
year, when the depression which set in during 
1907 caused a marked increase in accounts 
that could not be collected. The insurance 
companies met these excesses promptly, thereby 
saving a number of merchants from forced 
bankruptcy. 

Insurance against damage to automobile 
property is a growth of the last few years. 
The companies transacting it agree to com- 
pensate for loss or damage to an automobile 
resulting from collision, and against loss 
by legal liability or damage to property 
resulting from the collision of one automobile 
with another, or with anything else. The 
increasing use of the horseless carriage will 
result in making this an important feature of 
insurance, and already some quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars is being paid annually for this form 
of protection. 

Burglary and theft insurance has been 
tried for only a few years in the United States, 
but it has been cordially received. It covers 
losses up to the sum specified in the policies, 
due to the acts of burglars, sneak-thieves, 
or others, not only in banks and stores but also 
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in private dwellings and apartments. The 
companies not only pay the losses but lend 
material aid in the detection and prosecution 
of the guilty parties. 

Workmen’s collective insurance partakes of 
the nature of personal accident insurance, 
the contract being issued to a group of persons 
rather than to individuals. The company 
makes an arrangement with an employer to 
insure all his workmen against loss resulting 
from accidental injuries for a stipulated 
premium, which the employer pays and either 
deducts the proportionate share from each 
man’s wages, or charges to operating expenses. 
Such insurance is in addition to that fur- 
nished under the employers’ liability contract, 
and covers accidents of all kinds, happening 
outside working hours as well as within. 

From what has been said, it is clear that 
insurance in some form or another can be 
applied to every contingency of work or pleas- 
ure. A general average being established, 
a proper premium rate can be fixed and the 
business conducted with absolute safety to the 
companies and to the great relief of mankind. 
As modern civilization has demanded pro- 
tection from the increased hazards arising, the 
insurance system has proved its adaptability 
to meet the demand, and no man need run the 
risk of loss if he is willing to pay a premium 
to guarantee indemnity when the loss occurs. 


a BREW PORCE POR CITY EFFICIENCY 


[The World’s Work will publish each month an account of the activities of Chambers »j 
Commerce and other municipal bodies that are making American cities better places in 
which to live and more effective places in which to work.—THE EpiTors.] 


NE day in 1907, the Newark Board of 
() Trade heard that a deputation of New 
York business men and the representa- 
tives of the big railroads that run through 
Newark had petitioned the Department of 
War to allow the drawbridges over the Passaic 
River to be closed during the “rush hours,” 
when dozens of trains for New York pass 
through Newark. 

It was an old story to the Newark people. 
The same interests who were back of the 
attempt in 1907 had tried to do the same 
thing in 1903, and had failed. This time, 


they had carried on the plan so quietly that 
nobody in Newark knew what was going on 
until the very last minute. 

Newark is very proud of its river and bay 
shipping and guards it with a jealous eye. 
It regards it as the beginning of a coastwise 
and sea commerce that will, some day, make 
this city one of the greatest of the Atlantic 
coast ports. Anything that strikes a blow 
at this commerce strikes right at the heart 
of the city’s pet project. 

Twenty-four hours after the first news of 
the new attempt reached the Board of Trade, 
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twenty representative business men of the 
New Jersey city were in Washington, waiting 
upon the Secretary of War to present Newark’s 
side of the question. They talked long and 
earnestly, portraying the damage that would 
be done to the river commerce if the bridges 
were closed for two or three hours every morn- 
ing and afternoon. They knew all about the 
tides, the hours of heavy traffic on both railroad 
and river, and every other detail of the argu- 
ment. All this they presented to Mr. Taft. 

The Secretary took the matter under advise- 
ment, and decided directly against the peti- 
tioners from New York. More than that, 
he put the burden of proof directly on the 
railroads, so that, in any and all attempts 
to carry through this matter, they must show 
exactly how much delay is caused, how it 
came about, where it took place, and all 
other things concerning it. 

The Newark board seems to have deter- 
mined to follow up this victory to the full. 
Now they are talking of ultimately forcing 
the railroads to elevate their bridges over the 
Passaic so that most of the river shipping 
can pass without the use of a draw. And 
the great interests have observed that this 
particular board of trade is a dangerous 
antagonist. When it decides that it wants 
something, it usually gets it, though it may 
take years. In one case, it took twenty years 
to carry to completion a water-supply plan 
outlined first in a report of this body — but 
it finally went through. 


Cleveland, Ohio, has been troubled for 
many years by coal-stealers. The dealers 
and manufacturers receiving coal from the 
railroads, do not, as a rule, weigh it, but take 
the figures of the railroad as the basis for pay- 
ment. The railroad weighs the coal when 
it starts on its way, but not when it is de- 
livered, so that the loss falls upon the receiver, 
and not on the railroad. 

People in Cleveland estimated the annual 
loss to the dealers and manufacturers at 
$100,000 to $150,000. That is a serious 
leakage, even in Cleveland, where things are 
done on a big scale. 

Finally, in order to get a true account of 
the coal-stealing and to find some way of 
suppressing it, the Chamber of Commerce 
appointed a committee to look into it, and 
to make a full report on it. This committee 
went to work. Its report has recently been 
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handed in, and it makes a very interesting 
commentary on public morals and methods 
in Cleveland, and in most other cities of the 
same grade. 

They found that in the case of cars that 
are left standing for some hours on unpro- 
tected lines the shortage will run from 500 
pounds to 7,000 pounds. In the extreme 
cases, nearly 3 per cent. of the entire carload 
is stolen from the cars standing on the sidings. 
A single large manufacturer who weighed 
his coal during eight months of 1907 found 
that in 795 cars of coal he had lost 1,166,700 
pounds, or nearly 583 tons. On one railroad, 
where the storage yards are surrounded by 
high fences, he had practically no loss. 

Having reached these definite facts as a 
basis, the committee started out to see how 
the trick was done. They traveled around 
to all the yards, at various hours of the day, 
trying to see actual stealing going on. They 
worked in codperation with the police. Some 
paragraphs from their report tell what they 
discovered : 

‘Practically no organized gangs of men are 
engaged in coal-stealing, go per cent. 
being done by women and children, most of 
whom are foreigners or of foreign parentage. 
Many of these women are persistent offenders 
whose cases deserve firm treatment. The 
usual method of procedure is for the children 
to climb upon the cars and throw off the 
lumps, which are gathered up by the women 
and carried away. Very often the children 
climb upon the through trains and throw off 
coal as the cars pass near their homes. Many 
instances have been reported of the smaller 
children being held up at arms’ length by the 
women in order that they may dislodge the 
coal within reach. All assist in carrying it 
away. 

“A large proportion of these people are not 
in actual need of the coal; the men are usually 
working, and the stealing of coal with them is 
merely a matter of thrift. In not afew instances 
brought to the attention of your committee 
where cases were investigated, it was found that 
the families had from one to three tons of coal 
in their coal-bins, that the men were working, 
and that the families were not in needy circum- 
stances. Very little can be excused on ac- 
count of poverty, as it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the city and charitable organi- 
zations will furnish coal for the needy. 

“Your committee is informed that, in 
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the countries from which some of these 
foreigners come, it is a serious offense to 
trespass upon the right of way of a railroad 
company and that everything of value is kept 
within fenced enclosures and properly guarded, 
and convictions for pilfering are invariably 
punished by fines and imprisonment. Upon 
their arrival in this country, everything is 
different; they are given to understand that 
this is a free country; they see cars of coal, 
pig-iron, and other articles of value left in 
the open, unprotected by fences or guards, 
and they are allowed to trespass upon the 
railway tracks at will. ‘They believe that 
things left in the open, unprotected, have 
but small value and are left unprotected 
because the owners do not place value upon 
them. Very little is done to disabuse their 
minds of this impression and, as a result, they 
soon become coal-thieves. In this they are 
often encouraged by their neighbors and friends 
and, as a result, coal-stealing becomes the gen- 
eral custom in many of the foreign settlements. 
As an example of how far this evil will be 
carried unless checked, cases have been 
reported to the committee showing that four 
men stole seven tons of coal from one car; 
that three women arrested were carrying 
away 415 pounds between them; and that 
ore buckets, left suspended, and holding from 
two to four tons of coal each, have been 
emptied in a single night. These are but a 
few of the many instances reported to your 
committee. 

“The effect upon these people, both morally 
and physically, is very serious. The fact 
that they are allowed to steal with little 
effective opposition, together with the fact 
that those arrested usually go unpunished, 
lessens their respect for law and order. The 
fact that women and children spend consider- 
able time upon the railway tracks, cannot 
but have a demoralizing effect upon them. 
The teaching of the children to steal and 
evade the law in stealing coal, leads, as they 
grow older, to the stealing of more valuable 
articles; from the stealing of coal from an 
open car it is but a step to the breaking of 
seals and stealing from the box cars, all of 
which may in the end lead to still more serious 
crime. 

“The present method of dealing with coal- 
stealing is substantially without effect, due 
to the absence of effective codperation between 
the railway police, the city police, and the 
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police courts, and to the attitude of the public 
upon this subject. 

“The public through its attitude upon this 
subject encourages lax dealing with coal- 
thieves and makes conviction and punishment 
difficult. While the amount taken in a 
single theft is small and the people who steal 
are usually poor, the fact that the aggregate 
is very large and means a serious loss to 
manufacturer and dealer, and the more im- 
portant facts that the practice exposes those 
engaged in it to physical injury and cultivates 
in them a criminal tendency, should not be 
lost sight of. Publication of these facts by 
the papers of the city, together with editorials 
explaining the serious moral and _ physical 
effect which coal-stealing has upon the com- 
munity, would do much to change public 
opinion upon this subject.” 

As a result of this work, the committee 
recommended five simple changes that will 
undoubtedly go far toward eliminating the 
coal-stealing in that city. Not alone does 
work like this protect the manufacturing 
interests and the railroads, but it at the same 
time works for public morals. In the report 
of the committee, it is hard to say which of 
the two aspects of the work predominates 
in the minds of the men who made it. 

Of wider import, perhaps, is the work of 
the Merchants’ Association of New York 
for the public health. This is a paragraph 
from a pamphlet that has gone all over the 
country, a sort of declaration of policy. It 
begins a long and interesting fight: 

“There has been a great increase in the 
last few years of popular interest in sewage 
disposal. Yet it has been difficult to dispel 
the indifference of the public to the dangers 
of neglected sewage and to stir it to practical 
action on this all-important question. This 
is largely due to the fact that there has 
hitherto been no handbook dealing with the 
subject in terms easily understood by the 
layman. 

“Tt is the purpose of this pamphlet, in which 
are summarized the views of American and 
British sanitary experts, to supply this lack, 
and, by giving the public exact information 
as to the various methods of the sanitary 
disposal of sewage, to hasten the time when 
the barbarous practice of turning lakes into 
cesspools and rivers into open sewers shall 
have ceased to be a reproach to American 
civilization.” 








THE WAY TO HEALTH 


By careful living and by the prevention of disease, the way fast becomes clear to that condition 
of society, foretold by Huxley, when men will regard it as a crime to be sick. We are developing 
a health conscience, private and public. To help forward on this happy road (for all real 
social progress lies this way), THE WoRLD’s WorK will report, month by month, discoveries 
and instructive experiences of men and of communities that make for health. The magazine 
has the cooperation of Professor Irving Fisher, and the Committee of One Hundred, and 





it will work for their aims. 


Answers will be given in these pages or by correspondence to such questions as fall within the 
proper range oj such a department, looking toward personal right living and preserving the public 


health. 


It need hardly be said that questions about the cure of personal ailments are questions 


for physicians only, and lie outside the range of this department — THE EpITors. 





THE PROGRAMME 


FOR A NATIONAL 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


HE Committee of One Hundred orig- 
inated in a paper presented by Pro- 
fessor J. Pease Norton, of Yale, to 
the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, advocating a national Department 
of Health. The committee was appointed 
to keep this agitation going, and to enter into 
any other activities calculated to improve 
the health of the nation. 

It has focused its efforts chiefly on the 
education of the public to the supreme impor- 
tance of a greater and better national health 
organization. It has called attention to the 
absurdity, while having a Department of 
Agriculture to protect the lives of hogs and 
cattle, of not having a Department of Health 
to protect human lives. 

Its president, Professor Irving Fisher, of 
Yale, has shown in his report as a member of 
President Roosevelt’s National Conservation 
Commission, that, if preventable diseases were 
actually prevented to the degree which has 
already been proved feasible, human life would 
be at least a decade and a half longer than it is, 
and at the same time broader — that is, 
healthier, happier, and more efficient. 

With this feasibility before us, the sooner 
steps are taken to secure this new lease of life, 


this emancipation from the thraldom of 
disease, the better. The first step is believed 
to be the concentration into one departn ent 
of the National Government of the he.Jth 
agencies and functions now scattered thre 1 
the Department of the Interior, the Depa. i- 
ment of Agriculture, the Treasury Department, 
etc., with the aim ultimately of converting the 
department receiving those agencies (say the 
Department of the Interior) into a Depart- 
ment of Health and Education — for edu- 
cation and health go hand in hand. 

The programme has many details, one of 
which is the transfer into this proposed depart- 
ment of the Health Office of the City of Wash- 
ington, in order that our national capital may 
be the pride of the country as to healthfulness 
—a kind of “spotless town,” with model 
tenements, model street cleaning, model water 
and milk supply, model system of reporting 
and controlling epidemics, and, as a conse- 
quence of this, a death-rate below the best 
records yet reached in American cities. It is 
believed that as a result of such a condition 
at the national capital, hundreds of other 
cities would begin to clean up. 

The Committee of One Hundred has 
received the support of President Roosevelt 
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and of President Taft, of state governors and 
of congressmen, and it aided in securing the 
insertion in the platforms of both parties of a 
health plank favoring the above programme. 
This is the first time health has ever entered 


RULES FOR RIGHT LIVING 


into a party platform. The Committee has 
also enlisted the interest, and hopes to secure 
the financial codperation of: the life-insurance 
companies, which have an obvious pecuniary 
interest in the lengthening of human life. 


SIMPLE RULES FOR RIGHT LIVING 


BY 
IRVING FISHER 


(PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN YALE UNIVERSITY AND PRESIDENT OF THE COMMITTEE C. ONE HUNDRED) 


SSENTIALS of success: Knowledge; 
k self-control, enthusiasm. 

Essential rules: Plenty of fresh 
air, both for the lungs and the skin, proper 
bathing, exercising, resting, sleeping, thinking, 
feeling, and willing. 

Many, if not most, changes of habits require 
a period of physiological adjustment, and, 
therefore, should be made gradually. The 
foregoing lead to the following specific rules: 


AIR 


Keep outdoors as much as possible. 

Breathe through the nose, not through the 
mouth. 

When indoors, have the air as fresh as 
possible: (a) by having the room aired before 
occupancy; (b) by having it continuously 
ventilated while occupied. (In winter, the 
ventilation is best secured by a window-board 
deflecting the entering cold air upward.) 

Not only purity, but coolness, dryness, and 
motion of the air, if not very extreme, are 
advantageous. Air in heated houses in winter 
is usually too dry, and may be humidified with- 
out injury and probably with advantage. 

Clothing should be sufficient to keep one 
warm. The minimum that will secure this 
result is the best. Porosity is very important, 
not only in underclothes, but in all clothes. 
The more porous the clothes, the more the skin 
is educated to perform its functions with 
increasingly less need for protection. Take 
an air-bath as often and as long as possible. 

WATER 

Take a daily water-bath, not only for clean- 
liness, but for skin gymnastics. A cold bath 
is better for this purpose than a hot bath. A 
short hot, followed by a short cold, bath, is still 
better. In fatigue, a very hot bath lasting only 
half a minute is good. 


A neutral bath, beginning at 97 degrees or 
98 degrees, dropping not more than 5 degrees 
and continued at least fifteen minutes, is an 
excellent means of resting the nerves. 

Be sure that the water you drink is free 


from dangerous germs and impurities. “Soft’’ 
water is better than “hard” water. Ice water 


should be avoided, unless sipped and warmed 
in the mouth. Ice may contain spores of 
germs, even when germs themselves are killed 
by cold. 

Cold-water drinking, including especially 
a glass half an hour before breakfast and on 
retiring is a remedy for constipation. 

The judicious use of enemas is advanta- 
geous where there is auto-toxication — that is, 
absorption of poisons through the colon. They 
are especially needed when one is not feeling 
well from almost any cause, as a cold. A 
warm enema is likely to have as an after-effect 
the inability to defecate without its use. For 
this reason, cool enemas — temperature of 
80 degrees down to 75 degrees — are best. 

The best way, however, of regulating the 
bowels is by exercise and diet. 


FOOD 


Teeth and gums should be brushed ¢hor- 
oughly several times a day and floss silk used 
between the teeth. Persistence in keeping 
the mouth clean is good not only for the teeth 
but for the stomach. 

Masticate all food up to the point of involun- 
tary swallowing, with the attention on the 
taste, not on the mastication. Food should 


simply be chewed and relished, with no thought 
of swallowing. There should be no more 
effort to prevent than to force swallowing. It 
will be found that, if we attend only to the 
agreeable task of extracting the flavors of our 
food, nature will take care of the swallowing, 
and this will become, like breathing, involun- 
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tary. The more you rely on instinct, the more 
normal, stronger, and surer the _ instinct 
becomes. The instinct by which most people 
eat is perverted through the “hurry habit” 
and the use of abnormal foods. Thorough 
mastication takes time, and, therefore, one 
must not feel hurried at meals if the best results 
are to be secured. 

Sip liquids, except water, and mix with 
saliva as though they were solids. 

The stopping point for eating should be at 
the earliest moment when one is really satisfied. 
Normalized instinct is the best guide here, 
provided one eats without hurry and masti- 
cates thoroughly. 

The frequency of meals and time to take them 
should be so adjusted that no meal is taken 
before a previous meal is well out of the way, 
in order that the stomach may have had 
time to rest and prepare new juices. Normal 
appetite is a good guide in this respect. One’s 
best sleep is on an empty stomach. Food 
puts one to sleep by diverting blood from the 
head, but disturbs sleep later. Water, how- 
ever, or even fruit, may be taken before retiring 
without injury. 

An exclusive diet is usually unsafe. Even 
foods which are not ideally the best are prob- 
ably needed when no better are available or 
when the appetite especially calls for them. 

Use some raw foods — nuts, fruits, salads, 
milk, etc. at each meal. 

The following is a very tentative list of foods 
in the order of excellence for general purposes, 
subject, of course, to their palatability at the 
time eaten: 





Fruits Curds, whey 
Nuts Vegetables (other than 
Grains (including bread) potatoes) if fibre is 
Honey swallowed 
Butter Cane-sugar 


Potatoes and other vege- 
tables, if fibre is re- 
jected 

Buttermilk 

Salt, in small quantities 

Cream 

Milk 

Custards 

Eggs 

Digested cheeses when 
new, such as cottage 
cheese, cream cheeses, 
pineapple cheese, 
Swiss cheese, Cheddar 
cheese, etc. 


Chocolate and cocoa 

Meat, fish, game, poul- 
try, shellfish 

Liver 

Sweetbreads 

Putrefactive cheese, 
such as Limburger, 
Roquefort, etc. 

Meat soups, beef tea, 
bouillon, meat ex- 
tracts 

Tea and coffee 

Condiments (other than 
salt) 

Alcohol 


None of these should be absolutely excluded, 
unless it be the last half-dozen, which, with 
tobacco, are best dispensed with for reasons 
of health. Instead of excluding specific food, 
it is safer to follow appetite, merely giving the 
benefit of the doubt, between two foods equally 
palatable, to the one the highest in the list. 
In general, hard and dry foods are preferable 
to soft and wet foods. 

The amount of protein required is much 
less than that ordinarily consumed. Through 
thorough mastication the amount of protein is 
automatically reduced to its proper level. 

The sudden or artificial reduction in protein 
to the ideal standard is apt to produce tem- 
porarily a “sour stomach,” unless fats be used 
abundantly. 

To balance each meal is of the utmost 
importance. When one can trust the appetite, 
it is an almost infallible method of balancing, 
but some knowledge of foods will help, such 
as of the proper proportion of protein, fat, 
and carbohydrate. The aim, however, should 
always be—and this cannot be too often 
repeated —to educate the appetite to 
the point of deciding all these questions 
automatically. 

The character of the feces is greatly improved 
if the diet is proper in respect to protein and 
is properly eaten with respect to mastication; 
otherwise there is always absorption of 
poisons through the colon. Thorough masti- 
cation, moderation in amount — especially of 
protein— are the best disinfectants. The 
use of buttermilk and sour milk has an advan- 
tage, mentioned by Metchnikoff, of reducing 
the putrefactive bacteria in the colon. There 
is, therefore, great hygienic value in sour milk, 
buttermilk, lactic acid koumiss (not the same 
as yeast-made koumiss), kefir, yogurt, etc. 


EXERCISE AND REST 


The hygienic life should have a proper 
balance between rest and activity of vari- 
ous kinds, physical and mental. Generally, 
every muscle in the body should be exercised 
daily. 

Muscular exercise should hold the atten- 
tion and call into play will-power. Exercise 
should be enjoyed as play, not endured 
as work. 

The most beneficial exercises are those 
which stimulate the action of the heart and 
lungs, such as rapid walking, running, hill- 
climbing and swimming. 
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The exercise of the abdominal muscles is 
the most important in order to give tone to 
those muscles and thus aid the portal circula- 
tion. For the same reason, erect posture, not 
only in standing “but in sitting, is important. 
Support the ind. of the back by a cushion 
or otherwise. A rocker or a tilted chair is 
restful to the portal circulation if the lower 
back is properly supported. Breathing exer- 
cises, both by suction and otherwise, for pump- 
ing the portal circulation free of stagnated 
blood are very helpful. 

Exercise should always be limited by fatigue, 
which brings with it fatigue poisons. This 
is nature’s signal when to rest. If one’s use 
of diet and air are proper, the fatigue point 
will be reached much later than otherwise. 

One should learn to relax when not in activ- 
ity. The habit produces rest, even between 
exertions very close together, and enables one 
to continue to repeat those exertions for a much 
longer time than otherwise. The habit of 
lying down when tired is a good one. 

The same principles apply to mental rest. 
Avoid worry, anger, fear, excitement, hate, 
jealousy, grief, and all depressing or abnormal 
mental states. This is to be done not so much 
by repressing these feelings as by dropping or 
ignoring them, that is, by diverting and con- 
trolling the attention. The secret of mental 
hygiene lies in the direction of attention. 
One’s mental attitude, from a hygienic stand- 
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point, ought to be optimistic and serene, and 
this attitude should be striven for not only in 
order to produce health, but as an end in 
itself, for which, in fact, even health is properly 
sought. 

In addition, the individual should, of course, 
avoid infection, poisons, and other dangers. 

Occasional physical examination by a com- 
petent medical examiner is advisable. In 
case of illness, competent medical treatment 
should be sought. Finally, the duty of the 
individual does not end with personal hygiene. 
He should take part in the movements to secure 
better public hygiene in city, state, and nation. 
He has a selfish as well as an altruistic motive 
to do this. His air, water, and food depend 
on health legislation and administration. 

All the foregoing rules are important. The 
results which may be obtained by following 
them largely depend on the thoroughness with 
which they are followed. This is true, espe- 
cially of fresh air and mastication. If all 
the rules are followed and followed thoroughly, 
including the one most commonly neglected, 
namely, keeping within the fatigue limit, the 
average man may reasonably expect, if not to 
equal the record of Cornaro, at least to double 
his own length of life, his activity per day, 
his satisfactions, and his usefulness. 

The laws of “humaniculture” can be 
depended upon as much as those of agriculture, 
horticulture, or stock-raising. 


FINDING A SCHOOL TO PREPARE A BOY 
FOR COLLEGE 


CERTAIN boy was sent to a large 
A preparatory school to be prepared 
for college. The school sent most 
of its pupils to the particular college near 
which it was situated; but among its instructors 
were men from many other universities, and 
it professed to prepare boys for any sort of 
entrance requirements. It was a large 
school, with many attractive features; its 
graduates stood well in the varied activities 
of the college to which most of them went; 
it was a school with a good reputation; and 
it had been specifically well recommended by 
several friends to the father of the boy. 


The boy spent three years, and graduated 
within the first quarter of the class in scholar- 
ship. Practically all his classmates passed 
the requirements for the nearby college suc- 
cessfully. He entered a distant college, with 
all the conditions which its entrance officials 
would allow and still accept the candidate. 

He had not been prepared for the par- 
ticular kind of entrance requirements that 
his college required. The failure of the school 
to prepare him for those requirements came 
very nearly costing him an extra year’s work 
which, at that particular school, meant about 
one thousand dollars. 
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THE STORY OF 

A great many boys lose a year and contract 
bad habits of work, and a great many families 
lose money which they can ill afford, because 
they send their boys to schools which do not 
prepare for the colleges to which they wish 
their boys to go. Many others waste their 
money and their children’s time by sending 
them to schools which do not prepare their 
students well for any college. 

It may not be for the best interests of a 
boy’s mental development to have him taught 
the specific things required for the entrance 
examinations of any particular college. Per- 
haps the system of entrance by examination 
is all wrong. Perhaps it forces the schools 
to cram their students with facts which are 
more likely to be useful on the examination 
day than at any other time. Perhaps the 
schools aim at examination knowledge and not 
well-rounded instruction. But, whether all 
these things are true or not, so long as the 
examination system remains, it is not fair 
to a boy to make him undergo the ordeal, 
unless he has had a training which gives him 
a fair chance to come out creditably in it. 
He can no more be expected to do well in 
one kind of an examination when he is pre- 
pared for another, than he can be expected 
to play a good game of football because he 
has learned tennis. And to put him in 
unfair competition, where failure is almost 
certain, is about as bad training for him as 
could be devised. 

There is a way to obviate this trouble which 
is so simple that it is comparatively seldom 
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tried. The offices of the different colleges 
have the records which the pupils of the 
various schools have made in entering. There 
is one school, for example, which for many 
years has not had a pupil fail to pass a Har- 
vard entrance examination in any subject in 
which it had recommended him. There are 
likewise schools which have had _ similar 
success in preparing boys for Princeton 
and Cornell. 

Of course, it is not necessarily true that the 
school which prepares its pupils best for 
the entrance examinations is the best school 
to choose. Its patronage, its location, its 
tuition — many things — may make it objec- 
tionable. The records of the various schools 
in getting their students into college will not 
give a boy’s father a reliable basis on which to 
select a school for his son, but it will enable 
him to eliminate those schools which would be 
likely to start thé boy on his college career 
handicapped. It will enable a man to make 
a list of schools, all of which have shown that 
they give the training necessary to pass the 
entrance examinations of the particular college 
contemplated. 

The registrar’s offices of practically all the 
larger colleges keep the records of the different 
schools, and they also send this information to 
the schools. A study of these records obtained 
from either of these two sources would aid 
many families in making what, at its best, 
is a difficult decision, and give many a boy 
a better knowledge of how to work, and a 
better start in college. 


THE STORY OF AN ARTIST’S LIFE 


DECIDING ON HIS CAREER AT THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE--SAVED FROM THE 
FLOUR BUSINESS BY ILL HEALTH—AN IRRECONCILABLE SHEEP MODEL. 


H. O. TANNER 


Y recollections of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
where I was born, and which I 
left at about five years of age, are 


confined singularly enough to the memory 
of a great Dutch oven. That all the other 


things, or nearly all, have vanished from my 
memory makes one inquire, why? What 
was it that so indelibly impressed this cumber- 
some structure upon a childish mind? Was 
it the flames licking the interior with their 
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serpent-like shapes — caged lurid serpents — 
seeking, as it were, a means of escape, but 
whose brilliancy faded into wreathing smoke 
when their over-leaping desire carried them 
too far from their source of life? Or was 
it the great brown savory loaves, the 
crumpled edges of which always fell to our 
lot. Was it the artistic sense of the weird, 
or was it more probably the mere prospect of 
‘loaves and fishes” ? 

Aside from any personal memories, Pitts- 
burgh has always been dear to me because of 
hearing my father say so many times, “A 
Pittsburgher of three generations.” We 
children came to know that this expression 
was the one often used after his “fur had 
been rubbed the wrong way.” There was 
always a touch of pride in it, and I soon 
got to feel that “a Pittsburgher of three 
generations’? was a thing that did not fall 
to the lot of every man. “Like father, like 
son.’ Once in my life (once only, I believe) 
I was heard to say “A Pittsburgher of four 
generations.” 

This boast, however, would not have been 
possible, I am sure, had I lacked the extreme 
care given so freely by a loving mother; for | 
was a most delicate child. If she had tried 
on me the “toughening process,’ so often 
advised by overknowing neighbors, I should 
probably have but added one to that already 
heavy column in vital statistics — “infant 
mortality.” 

My early years, as I recollect, ran the usual 
course of childish vicissitudes; but, when I had 
become a lad of twelve or thirteen, there 
occurred a trivial event which was to me of the 
utmost importance. I was walking out with 
my father one fine afternoon in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia, where we then resided, 
when I saw for the first time a real, live artist 
and at work. 

The subject the artist had chosen was a 
middle distance hillside with a magnificent 
elm in bold relief. Showing my lack of 
comprehension of what the artist was trying 
to do, I asked my father: ““Why does he not 
have a spy-glass so that he can see that big 
tree more distinctly? Why does he get so far 
away?” It was this simple event that, as it 
were, set me on fire. Like many children, I 
had drawn upon my slate to the loss of my 
lessons, or all over the fences to the detriment 
of the landscape, but never had it crossed my 
mind that I should be an artist, nor had I ever 
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wished to be. But, after seeing this artist at 
work for an hour, it was decided on the spot, 
by me at least, that I would be one, and I 
assure you it was no ordinary one I had in 
mind. 

After I had watched this artist off the scene 
that afternoon, I eagerly hurried home, and, 
although it was nearly dark, I that very night 
shortened the skirt of an awning over our 
kitchen door for canvas, and for a palette 
requisitioned the back of an old geography, 
with a hole jabbed through for my thumb. 
And what a pride this palette was! It seemed 
to me that this was the most characteristic, if 
not the most necessary, piece of artistic trap- 
pings — maybe from the fact that I had never 
seen it before. My enthusiasm would cer- 
tainly have been diminished, and the joy and 
exuberance I felt greatly reduced, had I been 
forced to employ anything other than a palette 
upon which to mix my colors. It even mat- 
tered little when I found out next day that the 
cardboard absorbed my colors and turpen- 
tine almost as fast as they were pladed upon it; 
it was a palette, or looked like one, and that was 
enough! It was to me the insignia of an artist, 
and with this in hand, even before I had any 
colors, I felt already just as I imagined a great 
artist must feel. ! 

The securing of colors and brushes was not 
so simple a matter — they had to be bought. 
[ was one of a large family, and my father, 
a minister in the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was in the throes of buying a home. 
However, a long conversation with my mother 
that night produced fifteen cents, and this, 
early the next morning, secured from a com- 


mon paint shop some dry colors and a couple - 


of scraggy brushes. Then I was out imme. 
diately for a sketch. I went straight to the 
spot where I had seen the artist of the day 
before. Don’t you suppose a boy, trying to 
hold a canvas between his knees and mix dry 
colors upon a pasteboard palette, might be 
liable to get things mixed? Well, I did. 
Whether I got the most of the paint upon the 


canvas, upon myself, or upon the ground, it 


would be hard to tell. But that I was happy, 
supremely so, there was no doubt. Coming 
home that night, I examined that sketch from 
all points of view, upside down, and down 
side up, decidedly admiring and well content 
with my first effort. There was one little 


disconcerting fact, however —it seemed best 
upside down! 
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From this time forward, I was all aglow with 
enthusiasm, working spare times between 
school hours, and it soon became the talk of the 
school — naturally helped on by my boast- 
ing — that I was going to be an artist. The 
taunt of some— “An artist! he is always poor 
and dies in a garret!’’ — had no depressing 
effect upon me. I was not going to be that 
kind of an artist— not one of your “every 
day kind’’; and off I was to my kingdom in 
the clouds. 

After school, I would often go down on 
Chestnut Street, to see the pictures in Earle’s 
Galleries, or in the window of Bailey’s jewelry 
store. How well I remember “A Fogg 
Morning,” by Cowell—in whose studio I 
afterward worked; or “A Morning at Long 
Beach,” by Senat; how much better the 
numerous ‘‘Storm at Sea,” by Hamilton, 
and the still more numerous “Breezy Day 
off Dieppe,” by Briscoe; how, after drink- 
ing my full of these art wonders, I would 
hurry home and paint what I had seen, and 
what fun it was! 

It may be noted that all these, my idols, 
were marine painters. This was not a matter 
of chance, it was choice — caused by the fact 
that at this time (I was now thirteen years old) 
I had decided to become America’s great ma- 
rine painter. This decision had been prompted 
by an article I had seen in some art journal 
to the effect that the crying need of America 
was a great marine painter. I had never 
heard of Winslow Homer, but, even if I had, 
I am sure it would not have at all affected 
my determination. Afterward I met a young 
animal painter, J. N. Hess (now dead), and 
learned from him that animal painters were 
even less numerous than good marine pain- 
ters, and that we were even less well repre- 
sented in this field —so, in order that America 
should not always be in such a deplorable 
plight, I renounced the inviting field of 
marine painting to become an American 
Landseer. 

During one of my school vacations, I had 
worked and saved fifty dollars. This was 
to be devoted to study. But with whom should 
I study? No man or boy to whom this coun- 
try is a land of ‘“‘equal chances”’ can realize 
what heartaches this question caused me, and 
with what trepidation and nervousness I 
made the round of the studios. The ques- 
tion was not, would the desired teacher have 
a boy who knew nothing and had little money, 





but would he have me, or would he keep me 
after he found out who I was? I went to Mr 
M——. He “had other pupils!’ Finally, 
Mr. I. L. Williams agreed to take me for two 
dollars a lesson. I was so excited that |] 
could hardly wait for the appointed day to 
arrive. What a wonderland his studio was 
to me! I was dazzled; dazed by the thought 
that I was at last to be the pupil of an 
artist; what astonishing progress I should 
make! How I should strive, in a few lessons, 
to overtake his one other pupil! I dreamed 
of it by night, and my day-dreams «re not 
less vivid. 

The day or two of waiting did pass, and I 
was on hand long before the appointed hour. 
It seemed that nine o’clock would never come, 
and I spent the time walking up and down 
Chestnut Street. At last, trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement, I entered his studio, and 
met this most kindly old artist. His first 
question was, could I draw a straight line? 
I was like the man who was asked if he could 
play the violin. ‘He did not know but, if he 
could be given one, he would try and see.” 
I tried and saw. For three hours, I drew, or 
tried to draw, simple straight lines, parallel 
horizontal lines, and parallel perpendicular 
lines. At the end of the time, dizzy and de- 
jected, I paid my two dollars, and left com- 
pletely disheartened —all my dreams of the 
morning smashed to smithereens. So this was 
art! So different from what I had imagined! 
But was it really art? Could it be? And, if 
so, could I ever become an artist? The chances 
seemed greatly reduced. 

It took a couple of days to restore somewhat 
my depressed spirits. One thing was decided. 
If I should have to learn to draw straight lines, 
I should have to do it by myself. ‘To pay this 
price would, it seemed to me, be likely to ruin 
even a Rothschild. Then, after this nightmare 
of straight lines had been settled, I would study 
art. 

So I plodded along as best I could without 
instruction, and I must have made some little 
progress; for, the next school vacation, while 
at Atlantic City, a sketch of a wrecked schooner 
driven ashore during a great storm, seemed to 
have enough in it to attract the attention of 
Mr. X , an amateur artist, spending the 
summer at this place. I found that he was a 
man of most generous impulses, as well as 
most erratic in his likes and dislikes, and it was 
very probably the last-named quality that was 
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the cause of my good fortune. He was like 
a father to me, only, however, requiring the 
complete renunciation of all ideas not in accord 
with his own. 

Upon his return to Philadelphia, he received 
me into his home, where I lived and worked 
with him for over a year. It was, however, a 
most restrained life, as his every whim about 
art had to be most religiously followed. He 
was opposed to all academic study, and, 
whenever I expressed a wish to go to the 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, he always 
opposed. I have much to thank him for, 
though our acquaintance came to a rather 
sudden ending. 

Dr. W visited the studio. In his nat- 
ural, straightforward manner, this eminent 
physician showed in a marked degree his inter- 
est in what I was doing, without having, how- 
ever, previously complimented the work of Mr. 
X I felt most uncomfortable during this 
visit, as I saw at once that my benefactor was 
not pleased, and that it would mean several 
days of morose silence in which all my efforts 
to restore the status quo would be _ utterly 
fruitless. For some reason, I went home that 
evening, and upon my return the next morn- 
ing I found all my belongings, with my little 
canvases tied -together, outside his locked 
studio door. I made several fruitless efforts 
to see him and find out in what I had sinned, 
but without avail. I only saw him once again, 
several years afterward. 

In the regular course of events I left school. 
When my good father, realizing how uncer- 
tain was the question of any special talent for 
art in me, and how uncertain the life of an 
artist might be, even if I had talent — which 
certainly was not yet demonstrated — put me 
with a friend to learn the flour business. 
But belief in myself did not fail, nor my ardor 
flag. To do any painting now, I had to be up 
with the dawn to seize the precious minutes 
of light before seven, when I had to be off to 
the humbler, though more useful, avocation of 
selling flour. 

This work proved too trying for me, and a 
severe illness, from which I did not completely 
recover for many years, decided my family to 
allow me to be an artist — if I could. 

Now that events had, as it were, decided that 
I should have a try at being an artist, my 
father and mother gave me all the encourage- 
ment their then limited means would allow. 
By encouragement I mean not only moral sup- 
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port but a home; so that, for the next fifteen 
years, I was continuously aided by them to the 
limit of their ability. 

Each time on leaving home, they always 
said: ‘‘Remember, if the worst comes to the 
worse, you always have a home.” I “remem- 
bered”’ as little as possible, but the latch-string 
was always on the outside. 

I was now a lad of eighteen, and my art 
career was at last really launched. But I 
was beset by two pressing needs — the need 
of money and, by far the more serious, the 
need of health. It was easy enough to be 
advised to go to the Adirondacks, but how? 
That some change was desirable, and even 
necessary, cannot be doubted, so much so that, 
when my dear mother, who was used to my 
more or less delicate health, finally saw me off 
on my journey, she never expected, as she after- 
ward told me, to see me return alive. But 
I did get there and returned alive, and I must 
always believe that it was the good God who 
opened the way and gave me good friends, 
thus filling me with confidence in the future 
which never deserted me in those darkest 
days. 

Those lovely friends of Rainbow Lake — 
how I have wished I might be able to repay 
them for some of their kindnesses. Upon my 
return to Philadelphia, not a little benefited 
by this trip and one to Florida, I had the good 
fortune to make the intimate acquaintance 
of Mr. C. H. Shearer, an artist prominent in 
Philadelphia at that time, whose stories of 
life in Dusseldorf and Munich fired my desire 
for Europe. But, besides all this, I can never 
too highly appreciate his personal service to me, 
and how his kindly nature and gentle dispo- 
sition helped to reduce the bitterness I (at 
times) had in my life, and gave me a more 
hopeful view of my own individual situation; 
in fact, a visit to him always renewed my cour- 
age, not that courage which was necessary 
for my work but the courage that was neces- 
sary to overcome some of the unkind things I 
had to struggle with. He would remove, at 
least for a time, that repressing load which I 
carried, a load which was as trying to me as 
that carried by poor Pilgrim. I was extremely 
timid, and to be made to feel that I was not 
wanted, although in a place where I had every 
right to be, even months afterward caused 
me sometimes weeks of pain. Every time 
any one of these disagreeable incidents came 
into my mind, my heart sank, and I was anew 
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tortured by the thought of what I had endured, 
almost as much as by the incident itself. Well, 
it was to endure these things that he helped me. 
It was he who first gave me the idea that I 
might have qualities that, cultivated, would be of 
great help in the battle of life. And it was done 
in a manner hardly to be calculated upon. 
It was by believing in me, and how necessary 
it is to have some one (besides one’s family) 
to believe in you. I shall ever remember when 
he said to me, “‘ You have nice manners and a 
quality that will make people like you.” Well, 
I thought, can that be possible? It was a 
completely new idea. It was the first time 
I had ever had a compliment from the out- 
side world, and the effect was like magic. 
How many things I forgot and forgave to try 
to make those sweet words true! It really 
sweetened my life. How it made me deter- 
mined to cultivate all the more desirable 
qualities I might possess! This was indeed 
no small benefit conferred upon me. 

About this time, Mr. Thomas Eakins, under 
whom I was studying at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, gave me a criticism 
which aided me then, and ever since; and, as it 
may apply to all walks of life, I will “pass it 
along.”” I had made a start on a study, which 
was not altogether bad, but very probably the 
best thing I had ever done He encouraged 
me; but, instead of working to make it better, 
I became afraid I should destroy what I had 
done, and really did nothing the rest of the 
week. Well, he was disgusted. ‘What have 
you been doing? Get it, get it better, or 
get it worse. No middle ground of. com- 
promise.” With this advice in my mind, 
I did all sorts of things. I purchased a goose, 
and from it made a picture. In fact, I became 
the owner of a sheep also, and made a sheep 
picture. To own a goose is bad enough, but 
do you know what it means to possess and 
try to educate in artistic habits a lone solitary 
sheep? Well, I will tell you something you 
never dreamed of, unless you have had my 
experience. While a flock of sheep is the per- 
sonification of peace, docility, and all that is 
quietude, from my (unscientific) study, I have 
come to the conclusion that one sheep has none 
of the qualities of a flock of sheep, no, not one, 
except, it may be, their stupidity. One sheep is 
not “sheepish”; no, he is the most stubborn, 
balky, run-away, befuddled animal you can 
imagine. I have had other animals to serve 
as models, but never an animal that furnished 
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so many alarms by day and night as that 
“peaceful” sheep. He was escaping from his 
stable (stable, by courtesy), breaking his tether, 
trespassing in neighbors’ gardens, and eating 
down the very things they prized the most; 
or he was the very contradiction of all activity, 
refusing to be led to pasture and causing a 
giggling crowd to collect as if by magic. To 
the question of those on the outside who could 
not see what was going on, it was: “Oh! it’s 
Henry Tanner’s sheep.” 

In spite of the difficulties, I got a sheep 
picture, and finally traded it for a pair of ant- 
lers, worth ten dollars. I was happy to trade 
it for anything. It seemed to me that every- 
thing but pictures had a certain market value. 
I was sure I could sell the antlers for five 
dollars at least; I doubted very much whether 
I could sell the picture. It may be that I 
should have refused to sell the picture for that 
sum; but, after having traded it, I should have 
been glad to sell the object which I had acquired 
by trade for five dollars. I had been saved, at 
any rate, the depressed feeling of selling a 
picture for ro per cent. of what it had actually 
cost me. 

However, I did manage to sell a picture 
occasionally, but, whenever I did, I always 
felt rather like a criminal. I must have 
cheated; for, if they had seen that picture as I 
did, with all its faults continually staring at me, 
they certainly would not have bought it. 
Nevertheless, I kept on trying to sell them, but, 
I must confess, with little success. Among 
other things, I was sending black and white 
drawings every month or so to New York pub- 
lishers. As fast as they would be returned 
with thanks by one, they were off to another. 
Very few stayed, but I remember the first one 
that did, and the check for forty dollars that 
came with the letter of acceptance made me 
wonder how they could pay such “big prices.” 
When, soon afterward, I sold a painting, 
“A Lion at Home,” from the exhibition of the 
Academy of Design for eighty dollars, I 
began to look up, and was encouraged to com- 
mence a most ambitious canvas of ‘“‘ Androcles.”’ 
I spent all my money on models, and did not 
finish the picture; it was beyond me; but I 
earned some things by my failures. 

I have had brilliant ideas in my life. One 
of them was to unite business and art. The 
thing to do was to have an occupation that 
would furnish a small income —a_ business 
that would not take all my time. So it was 
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that I established a very modest photograph 
gallery at Atlanta, Ga. The calculation that 
I should have some time was well made; 
the calculation that I should take some photos, 
a mistake. I had so much more leisure than I 
had calculated upon, and this so distressed me, 
that I could not work. So it turned out that 
I did nothing. I could neither make it go, 
nor dare let it go — because with “blood and 
tears” I got enough out of it to pay my board 
each week. 

It was at this most distressing period that 
it was my good fortune to meet Bishop and Mrs. 
Hartzell, and for the next few years they be- 
came my patron saints. 

The “gallery” was sold. I was back to life. 
What had, perhaps, helped to make the situa- 
tion more tantalizing was the fact that a picture 
of mine had been sold in Philadelphia, at 
an auction sale, for two hundred and fifty 
dollars; true, I had received but fifteen, but 
the incident had given me hope, and made 
me more than ever dissatisfied with the four or 
five dollars a week I was making in that mis- 
erable gallery. 

But that was passed, and I could now breathe 
freely. It did not mean that hard times were 
passed; for, perhaps my most trying experience 
— trying in relation to my physical existence— 
was yet tocome. It was, however, only bodily 
discomfort, and caused me little or no sighing. 
I had gone to Highlands, N. C., with 
the thought that with my camera I could 
at least make my expenses. I should be able 
to study, and at the same time the mountains 
would be good for my health. As all my 
ventures had to be made with a small margin, 
after paying the rent ot a small cabin (fragrant 
from the new pine logs used in its construc- 
tion), I had not more than a dollar left. I 
found it most difficult to make a start, to get an 
entering wedge, and, during this time, a week 
or ten days, I was reduced to corn meal made 
in as many ways as I was ingenious enough to 
prepare it, with salt and water. My bill of 
fare read somewhat like this: 


Morning: corn bread and apple sauce (without 
sugar.) 

Noon: apple sauce and corn bread. 

Night: corn mush and apple sauce. 


I might change the order as I liked, or fry the 
mush if I wished, but at least I never had to be 
in a quandary as to what I should have for the 
It was to be corn meal until I got 


next meal. 
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some work. ‘There was one oasis in this “corn 
meal desert,” when I was invited to dinner by 
my afterward, dear friends, the Cliffords. 
They, no doubt, thought the mountain air had 
had a marvelous effect on my appetite, and 
did not, and do not to this day, I imagine, 
suspect that it was not only the mountains 
but the “benefits” of my “corn meal régime”’ 
that had so much added to my “appreciation.” 
I at last secured an order to photograph a 
small cottage, and in twenty-four hours I had 
the money in my “inside pocket.” 

I made photos of the whole immediate region, 
a most lovely country, and, as no photographer 
had ever visited it before, they were a success, 
and my hard times — very hard times — van- 
ished as the mountain mists before the sun. 
In the fall, I was back in Atlanta, and for two 
seasons taught drawing, mostly to the teachers 
in Clark University. Among my very first 
commissions wasa portrait of Professor Crog- 
man. AsI look backward now, I am sure he 
gave it to me to “help.” I have never seen 
it since finishing, but I fear that, when I do, I 
shall want to replace it with one of to-day. This 
running across old pictures is a very trying 
thing. It runs both ways— you are either 
ashamed you did not do better, or surprised 
and ashamed that you do not now do better — 
both ways it is painful. 

With some little money —a very little — 
laid by, I began again to think of Europe. I 
imparted this desire to Mrs. Hartzell, and it 
was arranged that I should have an exhibition 
of my pictures in Cincinnati, and see what could 
be done. So it was that, in the fall of 1890, 
all my hopes were centred in an exhibition 
which lasted two or three weeks. All that 
human effort could do was done by these 
good friends, but the gods refused to be pro- 
pitious, and no pictures were sold. I would 
have taken twenty-five dollars for the pic- 
tures. The only part that seemed to have 
any value were the frames for which I had 
paid money. 

That I should not be completely disheartened, 
my benefactors gave me a sum of money for 
my “entire collection,” the amount of which 
I have forgotten. With this sum and a com- 
mission of $75 from Mr. E——, of Phila- 
delphia, I set sail for Rome, via Liverpool and 
Paris, on the City of Chester, January 4, 1891. 

(Next month Mr. Tanner will give the steps 
in his career which have given him his present 
position among artists.) 
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THE DINING TENT WHERE THE FORTY BUSINESS MEN AND THEIR FAMILIES MEET FOR MEALS 








A CAMP WHERE BUSINESS MEN DO 
THEIR WORK 


AN ISLAND COLONY THAT PROMOTES COMRADESHIP, COOPERATION, AND HEALTH 


ZY 


WINTHROP TALBOT, M.D. 


BUSINESS man, a_ manufacturer, 
some time ago convinced himself of 
his own vital need of fresh air. His 

office work was intense and confining. As 
far as possible, he adopted an outdoor life 
for himself. As an officer of a national 
association of manufacturers, he conceived the 
idea that the annual meeting would be made 
more effective if held in a camp instead of 
at some hotel. The members of the asso- 
ciation were convinced, the plan was adopted, 
and, after a first trial meeting at Chautauqua, 
an island in a northern lake was purchased. 
Forty managers of separate factories, engin- 
eering branches, and sales departments have 
contributed $250 each, or $10,000 in all, for 
the privilege of owning one block of stock 
each. The managers personally buy the 
stock, which pays no dividend. It does, how- 


ever, give the privileges of the island during 
the summer to the wives and families of the 
stockholders. But ownership of stock is not 
obligatory upon members of the association. 
Non-owners have the privilege of a week there, 
but are not members of the island corporation. 
An annual rental is charged the national 
association, which also is apt to turn over to 
the corporation fines imposed upon members. 
For instance, if a member is a minute late at 
a meeting, he is fined $2; if absent without 
giving a proxy, $10. In the same way, if a 
balance remains from any special appro- 
priation, it is apt to be turned over to the 
island corporation. Contributions are also 
made by representatives of concerns supplying 
raw material to the manufacturers, as they 
consider it of value to themselves to meet all 
their customers at one time at the island. 
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LOOKING OUT ON LAKE ONTARIO 


It is a saving to them in time, energy, and 
expense. 

The handling and running of the island is 
in the hands of a board of directors of the 
corporation, who appoint an executive com- 











ONE OF THE LIVING TENTS 


Fitted with running water and electric lights 


mittee of three members; they appoint a 
manager or mayor of the island for a year. 
This manager is in absolute authority; he 
is a czar during his term of office. He sees 
that the kitchen and dining-room and_boat- 














A ROW OF LIVING TENTS 


A CAMP WHERE BUSINESS MEN DO THEIR WORK 


house staff are engaged — about a dozen 
helpers in all, for the eighty campers. The 
manager runs the games and sports and has 
supervision over all the activities on the island 
relating to general comfort, convenience and 
safety. He makes the rules and appoints a 
committee to enforce his rules: when the 
members shall go to bed and when they shall 
get up and what they shall do; he is the czar 
from beginning to end and has his committee 
there to back him up. If they do not like the 
way he is running it, it is their privilege to 
get someone else for the next year. He 
arranges the programme for everything except 
the business mectings, which are held at 
special times during the week. 

There are boats and a boat-house; the boats 
are owned by individuals or by syndicates; 
perhaps ten will own one launch; two, another. 
The island corporation builds the boat-house, 
but goes no further; the man in charge of the 
boat-house has absolute authority as to whether 
any boat shall go out, for he knows the con- 
ditions of the weather, and which of the owners 
of boats are competent. He is paid by the 
owners personally — not by the corporation. 
Owners pay for repairs, for gasolene, and for 
the man’s time, but they can let their launches 
to others. 

For a tent accommodating two, the weekly 
rental is $3, providing the tent and surround- 
ing lawn are kept in order by the occupant; 
otherwise, the rental is $5. Board is $6 for 
adults and something less for children. Two 
months make up the season for the families, 
from early in July until early in September. 
Tent-life in a well-managed camp_ to-day 
is a life of comfort and convenience. The 
model house-tents have their sleeping rooms 
and their social room, and a wide shelter- 
porch as well. They have wooden floors, 
running water, electric lights; and the beds 
are amply large, even for business men of 
generous proportions. The dominating idea 
is to be day and night in the fresh air and to 
have the “fixings” simple but up-to-date. 

The business meetings are held in the latter 
part of June, the scason opening on June 15th. 
For this short period, the island and equipment 
are rented to the national association, which 
takes over the pay-roll and employs as much 
extra help as it wants. In the routine life 
of the week, the mornings are free for business; 
the afternoons are filled with base-ball games, 
athletic mects, and excursions; the evenings 
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THE GREAT ELM ‘TREE. UNDER WHICH 


with singing and vaudeville performances. 
Except a few professional musicians, engaged 
to play during meal-times and in the evenings, 
the performers are members of the association. 

Three years have passed since the business 
camp assumed its present working form. 
The conclusions drawn from this experience 
may be summed up brictly as follows: 

First, as fellow-campers, the managers have 
beea enabled to become acquainted with 
each other under free conditions, where all 
are good fellows and show themselves at their 
best. As a result, they are apt to get 
together and help each other during the 
year, instead of trying continually to get the 
best of each other. 

Second, close association in this way leads 
to a better mutual understanding of conditions 
of manufacture and sale. The acquaintance 
is such that there comes to be a spirit of help- 
fulness. Each one learns that the success of 
a competitor is a better assurance of his own 


THE BUSINESS MEETINGS ARE HELD 


success if the competitor will coéperate with 
him, because in competition of the right spirit 
everyone is stimulated to his best. It is a 
question of progress; it is not a personal matter 
at all. Progress made in common breeds 
mutual confidence and kills distrust. 

Third, there is greater efficiency in the 
product itsclf, owing to free discussion of 
improvements in methods, sharing in ideas, 
and beticr feeling between the managers 
of compcting factories. Friction is diminished; 
a greater degree of financial profit is brought 
about for all concerned. 

Fourth, community in interests leads to 
a broader outlook on business in general and 
a larger degree of social enjoyment, not only 
for the men immediately concerned, but for 
their families as well. 

Fifth, the health and working capacity of 
the members is conserved and _ strengthened 
by sharing in that touch of nature which 
makes all men kin. 
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THE TRAVELS OF A PLANT HUNTER 


THREE YEARS OF AGRICULTURAL EXPLORATION BY MR. FRANK 


N. MEYER FROM MIDDLE 


NE more district has been taken out of 
the category of the places “where 
no white man has ever been.”’ 

Mr. Frank N. Meyer of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, traveling in search 
of plants that might be valuable to the Ameri- 
can farmer, has taken that distinction from the 
mourtainous region east of the Yalu River in 
Northern Korea. 

Mr. Meyer began his three years of travel 
in the East, in t905. Before he had finished 
he had been as far south as Kiu-kiang, on 
the Yang-tze-kiang, as far north as Khabarovsk, 
north of Manchuria, and east and west from 
Ning-po to Hankau. In the first year he made 
a wide-sweeping circle into central China and, 
although comparatively few Americans have 
been overland from Peking to Hankau, it 
is an easy journey when judged in com- 
parison with Mr. Meyer’s expedition of the 
year after. 

He left Shanghai by steamer for Chi-fu and 
from there went on to Shan-hai-kuan, a place 
on the Chinese Eastern Railway about a third 
of the way from Tientsin to Mukden. Here 
he found a species of walnut with a shell so 
thin that it can be broken between the fingers 
as easily as that of a peanut. From Shan- 
hai-kuan he went down by rail to Peking, 
where he spent some months visiting gardens 
in and around the city and examining the 
many kinds of fruit and vegetables that were 
brought into the city’s markets. Among other 
things which he discovered that promised to 
be useful in this country, was a seedless, sweet 
persimmon, which grows in the valley of the 
Ming tombs about forty miles from the 
city. There are persimmon trees a plenty 
in this country now, but no one ever 
saw any persimmons in a fruit market. They 
are a delicious fruit, but, when ripe, they 
become so soft that they will not stand ship- 
ment, and our persimmon trees are useful 


CHINA 


TO NORTHERN MANCHURIA 


BY 


OWEN WILSON 


chiefly to the Negroes in the South as places 
in which to look for ’possum. 

But the Peking persimmons are different. 
They are larger than ours, and sweet and firm 
when ripe. 

At Huai-jau in the Ming tombs valley were 
fields of white cabbages. They were white 
and large, some of them weighing as much as 
forty pounds. But their most valuable charac- 
teristics were neither their color nor their size, 
but that they would keep all winter and that 
they were odorless. 

From Peking Mr. Meyer took the newly 
finished railroad to Hankau, a journey of some 
seven hundred miles. And, after some investi- 
gations there, he came down the Yang-tze- 
kiang, the great waterway of China, to Shanghai 
again, having made in all a great circle of 
more than three thousand miles by rail and 
water. 

In the spring of 1906 he started for Man- 
churia, going first to Peking again, ana thence 
by railroad to Niu-chuang where he was held 
by the Japanese officials, who refused to allow 
him to go any farther into the country. But, 








A CHINESE LUMBER-YARD 


The bamboo is kept in water until ready for shipment 
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MR. FRANK N. MEYER 


With the specimens collected in a day’s tramp in the mountains. He spent three years in the East in 


agricultural exploration, making one journey of 1,800 miles on foot 
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determined not to be stopped, he went south 
to Dalny and Port Arthur to see the general 
in command of the district. Mr. Meyer and 
the American consul spent six weeks arguing 
with General Ochiai, who was in command. 
But it was fruitless talk. The general’s 
final decision was that, since Manchuria was 
a dangerous country, and since Mr. Meyer was 
a citizen of the United States, a friendly power 
which had been of great assistance to Japan 
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wished to go; and he achieved this also without 
violating the permission granted by General 
Ochiai. 

From Mukden to Liao-yang, there was a 
road that permitted the use of Chinese carts; 
but, when the party left there and turned 
southeast toward An-tung on the Korean 
boundary at the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, Mr. Meyer 
and his seven men were on foot and his bag- 
gage was packed on five small Manchurian 
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CHINESE CARTS 


We made several long journeys in these during his three vears of travel in the East 


during the war, he could not allow Mr. Meyer 
to go into the country except along one or two 
main thoroughfares; for, if anything should 
happen, he would be responsible for the mis- 
fortune of an American citizen. He would, 
however, grant permission for travel into 
Korea if that was desired. It being the best 
that could be had, Mr. Meyer accepted this 
permission and went up to Mukden to fit out 
for the journey which ultimately brought him 
into those parts of Manchuria to which he 


ponies. In this manner he traveled 1,800 
miles, for the most part through a wild and 
unknown mountain country, to Vladivostok. 
His littke company left Mukden early in June 
and arrived in Vladivostok early in September, 
having walked, on an average, twenty miles a 
day for ninety days. From An-tung they 
followed the mountain chain northeastward, 
crossing the many streams and rivers that 
rise in those mountains and flow west and 
north into the Yalu River. Some of the 
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smaller streams were spanned by_ rickety 
bridges, but the programme at all the larger 
rivers was strip and wade. This did not add 
to the comfort of traveling in a country five 
thousand or six thousand feet above the sea-level, 
where the streams are always cold, and where 
there was a sharp frost as early as August 21st. 
Then, too, the inns were miserable affairs, 
dirty beyond words and swarming with vermin. 
In the Chinese inns Mr. Meyer placed saucers 
of kerosene under the four legs of his bed to 
keep off the attacks from the floor and hung 
a mosquito net over him as a protection against 
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this is the same as saying, filled the house, 
for there were, as a rule, no partitions, and, 
when there were any, they were not as high as 
a man’s head. In the Korean inns the flues 
were underground and, therefore, did not leak 
in the same manner, but this advantage was 
more than offset by the lack of beds, which 
prohibited the use of Mr. Meyer’s kerosene 
defense. None of the stopping places was 
supplied with tables, chairs, or lamps. 

In one district in the mountains the party 
could find no food and they had to live on 
boiled oats for fourteen days, which was a 
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KUANG-KUNG, 


A place famous for its fruits, and notorious as a robbers’ stronghold 


the vermin that fell from the ceiling. Every- 
one was crowded into a single room. This 
included the horses, for, although — they 


were wild, fractious beasts, they were brought 
into the inns at night, and fed on cooked foods, 
either boiled potatoes, boiled soy beans, or 
boiled straw. To add to the other discom- 
forts, the inns were often full of smoke. There 
was a fire at one end of the building from which 
the smoke escaped in flues built along the 
floor under the beds to keep them warm. The 
flues, however, were generally so badly made 
that they leaked and the smoke poured out 
through the cracks and filled the room — and 


rather slim diet for men who were making 
twenty miles a day on foot in a rough country. 

The people, however, though curious, were 
friendly and on the whole trip through the 
mountains hundreds of miles from any person 
to whom he could appeal and among people 
who had never before seen a white man, Mr. 
Meyer was never even threatened with per- 
sonal violence. He carried a revolver, how- 
ever, ready for instant use, not so much as a 
guard against a possible attack from the 
natives of the country through which he was 
passing, but as a precaution against the Hun- 
hutzes (Redbeards). These are bands of 
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outlaws that for centuries have terrorized a 
great stretch of country in Manchuria just 
north of the Korean boundary. Chinese 
merchants still pay tribute to them as the 
merchants of medieval Europe paid the 
robber barons. Since he was so near their 
haunts, Mr. Meyer thought it better to be 
prepared to meet any of their number that 
might have strayed across the mountains. 

But without an attack from the Hun-hutzes 
there were hardships enough on this trip 
through a country so far removed from the 
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many fine fruits, among others the fragrant 
water pear, mentioned by Sir Alexander 
Hosie in his book ‘‘ Manchuria.” There, too, 
he found alfalfa growing wild on the city wall, 
where, in the times of Russian dominance in 
that country, the cattle were allowed to graze. 
At Kin-schau, southwest of Liao-yang, he had 
been aided in getting many valuable speci- 
mens by an Irish Protestant missionary, 
named Hunter. He noticed among the Korean 
mountain folk, some other things, which, though 
valueless to his branch of science, would be 

















THE HOTEL AT KUNG-KITSCHANG, WHERE MR. MEYER STOPPED 


It had neither chairs, tables, nor lamps 


possibility of seeing a white man that, as Mr. 
Meyer said: 

‘In that country a man is his own devil 
and his own god, his doctor and his defense.” 

This mountain district of northern Korea is 
rather poor in vegetation, although fairly well 
forested. In spite of this, however, the trip 
was productive. Mr. Meyer found varieties 
of wheat and sorghum that thrive in a fairly 
cold climate and at an altitude of 5,000 feet 
above sea-level. Back in the Liao-yang dis- 
trict in Manchuria, before he crossed the line 
‘nto Korea, he secured cuttings or seeds of 


most interesting to ethnologists. They were 
totem poles so like those common among the 
Alaskan Indians that only a specialist in totem 
poles could tell the difference. 

Mr. Meyer spent two or three months in 
Vladivostok preparing his cuttings and seeds 
and putting his notes in order, and then took 
the train for Khabarovsk, Siberia, the north- 
ern terminus of the branch from Vladivostok. 
It was also Mr. Meyer’s “farthest north,” and 
came near being his last stopping place, for 
he narrowly escaped being killed by an assassin. 
In Khabarovsk it was often 45 degrees below 
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THE TRAVELS OF 


zero, yet the very severity of the climate was an 
advantage in one way. Grains that would 
grow there would be hardy enough for the 
coldest parts of the United States, and Mr. 
Meyer collected many specimens of wheat and 
barley to send back to the United States. He 
also secured some ornamental spruce, fir, and 
pine, and found varieties of pears and plums 
that survived the hard winters of that country. 

The railroad took him back to Vladivostok 
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of the severity of the climate. After some 
search he found that it was cultivated by a 
Buddhist priest in the temple garden. The 
priest was willing for Mr. Meyer to make 
cuttings from the tree for a consideration of $2, 
and a promise not to tell in the neighborhood 
what he had done. All through this country 
Mr. Meyer found that the priests were the best 
gardeners and that the temple gardens held 
fruits ‘and vegetables finer than those to be had 
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A SEE DEESS 


In the valley of the Ming tombs, 


and over to Harbin where he stopped again 
to investigate. Here, as everywhere else in 
Russian territory, he was not molested by the 
officials. Their rules for travelers were strict, 
and strictly enforced; but, once these were 
complied with, there was no further trouble. 
Things were very different, however, when 
he got among the Chinese officials at Kirin. 
While he was there he had to show his pass- 
ports eleven times. He heard that there was 
a variety of peach which grew in Kirin in spite 


PERSIMMON ORCHARD 


about forty miles north of Peking 


outside, as the Catholic monasteries in Europe 
did in the Middle Ages. In Kirin there was 
also a variety of upland rice which grew on dry 
soil, and which could be grown in this country 
well north of New York. 

The railroad runs from Kirin to Mukden, 
but Mr. Meyer preferred to go by cart through 
the country. It turned out to be a rough, 
bitterly cold journey, with the thermometer 
often down to 30 degrees below zero. And 
so, at last, he came back to Mukden through 
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FOUR CHINESE PERSIMMONS AND A FOOT RULE 


the country into which he had been refused 
permission to go by General Ochiai. 

From Mukden Mr. Meyer intended to go 
again into the rich fruit district of Liao-yang, 
but, in January, 1907, he received a telegram 
telling him to meet another party from the 
Agricultural Department, and without more 
ado he set out for Shanghai. ‘The instructions 
for this second party were to explore the Wu- 
tai-shan district west of Peking. This had 
been once a very rich agricultural country, but 
now it is chiefly an object lesson of the destruc- 
tiveness of man. The pictures and informa- 
tion which Mr. Meyer collected there, added 
to the pictures and data collected by Mr. 
Bailey Willis of the Geological Survey, formed 
a striking part of one of President Roosevelt’s 
last messages on conservation. But there was 
so little for the agricultural explorers in this 
country that Mr. Meyer stayed but a few days, 
and went on south to Tai-yuan, the capital of the 
province of Shan-si. One of the most unusual 
things which he discovered in this region was 
a wonderful yellow rose which grows wild 
in the mountains. From Tai-yuan he went, 
partly by road and partly by rail, back again 


THE INSIDE OF THE SEEDLESS PERSIMMON 


to Peking. ‘Traveling in the interior of China 
is comparatively inexpensive. Ten dollars a day 
will pay for horses, men, lodging, and food. 
The food especially is cheap. Three eggs 
and a little paper of salt, for example, cost the 
equivalent of a cent. 

In the spring of 1907, Mr. Meyer returned 
to Shanghai and went all through the district 
between Hang-chau and the quict old city 
of Ning-po, getting samples of bamboo and 
making contracts to have specimens sent to 
him here. The Ning-po country has never 
recovered from the destruction wrought by 
the great Tai-ping rebellion, and there are many 
ruined towns and weed-grown ficlds. While 
in this war-scarred country, Mr. Meyer was 
taken sick with a malady akin to cholera. 
He grew rapidly worse and finally was forced 
to go north to a cooler climate at the German 
port of Kiao-chau. Even there it was some 


time before he recovered. 

As soon as he was well enough to travel, he 
set out for Tsi-nan, the capital of Shan-tung, 
which is agriculturally the richest province 
of North China. 

At Tsi-nan he went to the markets day by 











A FIELD OF CHINESE WHITE CABBAGES 


Which sometimes weigh forty pounds apiece 





IN THE FEI-TAU ORCHARDS 


Where the peaches grow to weigh a pound apiece 
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THE TRAVELS OF 


day and looked over the produce. When- 
ever he saw any fruit or vegetables which 
showed promise of value for American markets, 
he asked where they came from. If he was 
told by one man that the fruit came from a 
certain place, he thought that it might be 
possible. If two people told him the same 
thing, he thought that perhaps it was true. If 
three people gave the same answer, he thought 
the report believable. If four or five agreed, 
he considered it worth investigating. He had 
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generations the people have grown peaches. 
Because the soil and climate are particularly 
favorable and probably also through a process 
of unconscious selection, the Fei-tau peaches 
have come to be larger than any other known 
variety. They often weigh a pound apiece. The 
town is now famous, just as Albemarle, County, 
Va., is famous for its apples. At Lao-ling, 
between Tsi-nan and Peking, Mr. Meyer found 
orchards of seedless dates well adapted tecthe 
arid and semi-arid sections of the United States. 














THE BARE WUI-TAI-SHAN DISTRICT, WEST OF PEKING, THROUGH WHICH MR. MEYER PASSED 


learned this caution by many weary miles of 
walking on fruitless quests. But in Shan-tung 
he was very fortunate. He discovered valu- 
able varieties of peaches, apples, plums, and 
watermelons. The Shan-tung watermelons 
were of many different shades inside — white, 
pink, salmon colored, and red like our own. 
The most remarkable product of this 
province, however, are the Fei-tau peaches, a 
hundred thousand of which are sent every 
year to the court at Peking. Fei-tau is a 
small town not far from Tsi-nan, where for 


They have an advantage also over most crops 
now grown in the dry parts of this country in 
that they will thrive in strongly alkaline soil 
which kills almost everything else. The journey 
overland from Tsi-nan to Pekingtook eight days. 

On the whole trip, Mr. Meyer collected and 
sent home seeds or cuttings of 2,000 different 
varieties of plants and trees. Some will not turn 
out to be particularly valuable, others will; how 
valuable depends not so much upon Mr. Meyer’s 
efforts as upon the success of the Department of 
Agriculture in spreading them in this country. 
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THE TRAVELS OF 
These agricultural explorers are doing in a 
scientific way what has been done at hap- 
hazard since the first white man landed in 
America. If we depended on the plants that 
are native to this country, we should probably 
be living principally on corn, pumpkins and 
potatoes. We should be without most of 
our common vegetables and without almost 
all of our fruits. Wheat, oats, rye, barley 
practically all of our cereals —are immi- 
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to these limitations. All peaches are not 
necessarily thus limited. While in many 
cases we have probably received and bred the 
best varieties of fruit and vegetables for our 


purposes, in many other cases we have 
not. Already scientific, agricultural  ex- 
ploration has introduced some very valu- 


able varieties of plants into this country. 
Japanese rice, which has materially aided a 
great industry in Texas and Louisiana, and 
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A LARGE -‘SPECIMEN OF THE POINTED JUJUBE TREE 


grants, and chance-selected immigrants. The 
rice had to be grown on land that could be 
flooded; the peaches could not stand frost; the 
alfalfa needed a warm climate; the first 
oranges had seeds; the dates likewise; and 
the cabbages had a strong odor. In our 
minds the peach is a fruit that is killed by frost 
and that only grows to a certain size. We have 
not realized that it is the kind of peaches that 
we happened to get or those bred from these 


chance-selected immigrants that is subject 


Durum wheat are, perhaps, the two best 
examples. 

The story of the introduction of matting 
plants shows how the bureau works after it has 
got the new varieties of plants from the ends of 
the earth. 

The plant explorers had raked the world for 
something that would return productivity to 
the abandoned rice lands of South Carolina. 
The old rice belt between the uplands and the 


tide-lands was once the richest part of the state. 
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But the war ruined the dykes and ditches and 
the fields were abandoned. A plant to renew 
the prosperity of this region was what was 
sought. 

Finally, in 1903, roots of matting plants were 
brought from the Orient, which gave promise 
of solving the difficulty. Since then, the 
explorers collected and studied sedges from 
Egypt, Madeira, Madagascar, Portugal, China, 
Japan, and some native to the United States. 
All have been given a fair trial and the process 
of elimination has left but two eligibles that are 
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aid of a friendly Japanese who attended to the 
buying and boxing of the roots, and succeeded 
in collecting at great expense 59 cases of 
rush roots and 189 cases of sedge which in 
Japan is grown on the island of Kiusiu. 
In June, 1907, 35,000 live roots of the rush and 
78,000 of the sedge were planted in the Govern- 
ment experimental gardens at Chico, Cal. 
When the shoots were a year old, they were 
taken from the nursery and sent to prove 
themselves. Trials were made in Crow- 
ley, La., Pierce, Tex. and Jacksonboro, S. C.; 
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SEEDS WHICH MR. MEYER BROUGHT BACK TO AMERICA 


During his three years, he had shipped many others — altogether, more than 2,000 varieties 


really important — the sedge of China and the 
rush of Japan. Of these two, the former has 
thus far been the more successful. The Japan- 
ese rush, though worth double the value of the 
sedge, has so far (in this country) failed to grow 
tall enough for weaving. 

The expedition that resulted in the introduc- 
tion of the matting plants on a considerable 
scale was made by Mr. John Tull of the 
Department of Agriculture, who in the early 
fall of 1906 brooked the active jealousy of the 
Allied Matting Guilds of Japan. Mr. Tull 
went quietly and persistently about, with the 


also to some extent in North Carolina and in 
Florida. The most important test was in 
South Carolina where Mr. W. E. Haskell, 
secretary and treasurer of the Carolina Rice- 
growers Association, raised the sedge so success- 
fully on one acre that he was able last fall to 
ship several hundred pounds of the straw, the 
finished product of which considerably more 
than covered the floors of his home. 

So far the experiment has demonstrated no 
more than that the natural conditions in South 
Carolina are almost precisely similar to those 
surrounding the matting plants in the Orient, 
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MR. FRANK N. MEYER’S TRAVELS IN THE EAST 
The heavy black line shows his itinerary, and the rings show places where he stopped and made investigations. The 
1,800 miles from Mukden to Vladivostok Mr. Meyer traveled on foot 


and that a weavable sedge will grow well labor and expensive land of the East, and the 
in the abandoned rice lands. Mr. Haskell cheap land, expensive labor, and the machines 
wrote last fall after his first season of sedge of America. Unless agricultural machinery 
culture: “I feel sure that we will be able to grow is used in its culture, we cannot grow matting 
all the rush you want.”” This does not mean as cheaply as can the Orient. And even if the 
that the matting industry is to be transferred matting industry succeeds in this country, 
immediately to this country. That will be the it will not reclaim all of South Carolina’s 
result of an industrial contest between the cheap abandoned acres. There are not more than 
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15,000 acres of matting plants in the Orient. 
The importance of this new crop, then, is not 
meant by the bureau to be used to boom the 
Southern lands into competition with the gilt- 
edged advantages of the irrigated valleys of 
the West. The bureau will be satisfied if the 
sedge and rush culture in South Carolina 
proves to be permanent, and if it revives 
interest and belief in the idle lands, and 
stirs the community to invest and labor. It 
will naturally follow, then, that all the land 
will be reclaimed gradually. It is quite possible 
for South Carolina to attain the position of 
raising the straw for all the matting laid in 
America, and that ambition once in motion will 
lead the way to other opportunities. 

So there are men traveling all over the 
world in the most inaccessible places searching 
for plants, as the Spaniards of old crossed 
mountains and deserts in search of gold. And 
in many experiment stations in all parts of the 
United States are thousands of the plants which 
the explorers have sent back from their travels, 
being tested so see whether they will increase 
the fertility of the already fertile lands, or 
restore the waste places to profit. And there 
are already many farms in the United States 
more valuable because these foreign crops that 
suit their needs have been introduced into this 
country. The plant explorers are helping to 
make nature a more efficient servant to the 
Amcrican people. 
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MR. MEYER’S CHINESE CALLING CARDS 


The larger characters are his name, the smaller mean “ Agricultural 
Explorer the United States of America.”” They were printed on two 


separate pieces of red paper. 


IS ENGLISH SUPREMACY WORTH A WAR? 


A GREAT GERMAN ECONOMIST’S EXPLANATION OF THE 
CAUSES OF ILL-FEELING BETWEEN THE TWO NATIONS 


BY 


JOHN FOSTER CARR 


HE causes of the enmity that smolders 
on both sides of the North Sea have 
been set forth by Dr. von Schulze- 
Gaevernitz, the new Pro-rector of Freiburg 
University and the author of ‘“ British Imper- 
ialism and Free Trade.” From one end of the 
German Empire to the other, his opinions have 
been copied, quoted, and discussed. 
Liberally paraphrased, here, in the main, 
is Dr. Gaevernitz’s argument, summarized from 


the rush of his facts, and his careful, multiplied 
proof by a new and remarkable set of figures. 

In Great Britain first he finds the causes of 
the war spirit. For centuries England has 
decided her foreign questions from the mer- 
chant’s point of view, and by her commercial 
politics she has rounded the world. After two 
hundred years of continual war with France, she 
rose in the nineteenth century to world domin- 
ion, and passed beyond the reach, politically 














IS ENGLISH SUPREMACY WORTH A WAR? 


and economically, of all competing powers. 
With her command of the seas, she estab- 
lished a monopoly of colonies, granting to others 
what lands she chose. In the far places of the 
world, the Briton represented the European; 
and, of all the nations of earth, Great Britain 
alone could be compared to the ancient great- 
ness of Rome. 


‘‘When England adopted free trade in 1846, the 
whole earth was her field in commerce, and she 
proudly called herself the workshop of the world. 
Secretly she hoped that all other nations would 
accept the doctrine of free trade and continue to 
produce raw material and foodstuffs for English 
manufacture. For the greatness of that England 
the earth was just large enough — the earth to be 
controlled by commercial travellers and the market 
price. In those days the Englishman might well 
be cosmopolitan, because for him the interests of 
Great Britain and humanity coincided.” 


But other nations were far from heeding the 
siren song of the free trader. In Germany, 
Friedrich List, the first of her national econom- 
ists, urged the all-round developmentof national 
life. He preached factory building, a defin- 
ite system of protection, and the creation of a 
merchant marine, without which, he said, a 
nation was a knight with a wooden sword, a 
serf, and a slave. Great Britain was already 
the freight carrier of the world, as well as its 
chief industrial state, and against England were 
the economic sermons of List turned. 

And the United States as well as Germany 
built up prosperous industries that developed 
mightily. From the first, their exports flowed 
to the English market on account of its great 
purchasing power. In succeeding years, both 
nations maintained their tariffs in spite of 
cheapened methods and over-production; and 
the Germans, by the subsidies of their Kartells, 
and the Americans, by the practice of their 
trusts, often raised prices in the home market 
to the full extent of the tariff, and then, by 
means of this great profit, lowered the prices 
to foreign consumers. By the consequent 
“dumping,” many great English industries are 
now seriously threatened. Hence a move- 
ment of retaliation. 

It is a bitter enough trial for the Englishman 
to see his economic kingdom endangered by a 
rising power, without its menacing his political 
supremacy. Battleships are machines — the 
most expensive of all machines — and England 
can only maintain and enlarge her navy in so 
far as she succeeds in keeping the world’s 
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capitalistic centre of gravity within her own 
territory. ‘The men who rule England in this 
opening century are the fourth generation of 
those who have enjoyed world dominion. It is 
not for them to take rank as “first among 
equals.”’ 

In spite of a marked economic displacement, 
England still holds her leadership in sea-borne 
traffic, in ship-building, and in manufactures 
of cotton. London still, though no longer 
unchallenged, is the ruling banking and 
exchange market of the world — the capitalist 
among cities. Great Britain still owns more 
than half of all the world’s ship tonnage, 
and she still calls more of the great 
ocean lines her own than all other nations 
together. She still builds a majority of all sea- 
going vessels. Yet between 1893 and 1904 
her part in the world’s shipbuilding sank from 
79 to 61 per cent. 

With nearly twice the population, with im- 
mense expanse of territory, and almost bound- 
less production of raw materials, the United 
States has overtaken Great Britain, and 
is already the leading economic nation of the 
earth. She stands first as a producer of ores 
and precious metals, of cotton and petroleum. 
The United States is already Great Britain’s 
most dangerous competitor. But England 
is tied to her “American Cousin,” not only 
by bonds of language and civilization, but by 
political impotence. Her Canadian Dominion, 
unguarded, can be had for the taking. And 
to the United States and to Japan passed the 
control of the Pacific Ocean when she with- 
drew her fleet in the Orient and concentrated 
80 per cent. of her navy in the North Sea. 

The German Empire, in the realities of 
power, until now stands considerably behind 
Great Britain. But she is swiftly gaining 
ground through the more rapid increase of her 
population, and the broader agricultural basis 
of her life — the British have a farming popula- 
tion of five millions; Germany has eighteen 
millions living on the land. 

Certainly there is reason enough why British 
ill-humor should turn against the weaker 
competitor, Germany — the land rat of the 
fable, that got the foolish notion to go to sea. 
As England has her John Bull, and the United 
States its Uncle Sam, so the Germans have 
their Michael. In the eager division of the 
prizes of the world, this simple fellow had been 
compassionately granted the cloud-land of 
thought. In the end he discovered science; 
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and science has brought him to success in the 
practical business of the world. 


And Germany? How has her national dis- 
like for Britain been stirred during her fifty 
years’ ascent from political and economic 
helplessness ? 

There is a growing belief that German pro- 
gress has invariably been hampered by English 
obstruction. There is the suspicion that, even 
to-day, England constantly plays off third 
nations against Germany — the United States, 
France, Japan, even Russia. There is a 
national fear of the much-talked-of isolation 
of Germany through a system of British treaties 
and ententes cordiales. 

This suspicion, Professor Gaevernitz admits, 
may be unjust at the present time; but it has 
its excuse, he says, in the knowledge that official 
England has been pitted against Germany 
ever since that day when together they won 
the great victory of Waterloo. 


“‘England, it was, that at the Congress of Vienna 
effected the reconstruction of the Netherlands. 
Yet the Netherlands had been formally conquered 
by Buelow, and the southern half of it, with Ant- 
werp itself, had been German dominion from the 
time of the Revolution. Later, England sought 
to crowd back our forming Germany from the sea, 
particularly when we annexed our needed Duchies 
of the Elbe. Palmerston had the whole English 
nation behind him when he denounced our war 
against Denmark as ‘‘criminal.’’ Disraeli desig- 
nated the war of 1866 (Prussian-Austrian War) 
as the ‘‘German Revolution,” which, he said, 
disturbed the balance of Europe to the injury of 
England. Again, it was English influence which 
at the decisive moment of the Franco-Prussian 
War delayed the bombardment of Paris, and there- 
by threatened to turn against us one of the historic 
decisions of the world. 

“During the course of the nineteenth century, 
many were the German plans for the establishment 
of colonies — such as that of the Hamburg Syndi- 
cate — that were wrecked by the opposition of the 
British Government; an opposition, it is true, that 
in later years was of little political moment, since 
only at the end and after much hesitation did 
Bismarck turn his attention to colonial projects. 
As it was, our enterprise in foreign trade could 
accomplish nothing without the backing of a united 
nation, strong at sea. 

‘English statesmen, who were jealously watchful 
of the interests of their own country, naturally 
feared the rise of a great power at the mouth of the 
Elbe and of the Weser. It is their misfortune 
that they were not strong enough to prevent the 
‘unification of Germany at the proper time. After- 
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ward, it was their mistake that they fought the 
rise of Germany by pin-pricks, instead of leaguing 
themselves with a state that was bound to be 
victorious.” 


Afterward, during the authority of Bis- 
marck, the interests of England and Germany 
seldom clashed; for Germany was content to be 
a European power on an agricultural basis. 
English free trade exactly suited the needs of 
Germany’s export trade, and Germany in her 
commerce with the English colonies enjoyed the 
privileges of the “most-favored nation”’ clause. 
And so in course of time the great sugar indus- 
try of Germany, its manufactures of textiles 
and iron, its command of capital, all grew 
strong, and, by the help of free-trade England, 
Germany was able to reach for the prize of 
industrial world-power. In the bitterness of 
competition, the brand of condemnation, 
“Made in Germany,” that an English law 
required to be stamped upon German goods, 
miraculously turned into a paying advertise- 
ment, to the enormous profit of Germany in 
the markets of the world. 

In the end, Germany’s economic interests 
centred in industry, commerce, ship-building 
and banking, and the surplus population that 
had formerly been lost in emigration was 
massed in the Rhine Provinces, in Westphalia, 
and in the great cities of North Central and 
Northwestern Germany. To-day the indus- 
trial transformation of all Germany west of 
the Elbe has become the most important fact 
of her national existence. And the trade which 
this transformation has created has brought 
<ngland and Germany in contact as rivals 
around the world. 

The present points beyond Europe. Euro- 
pean history has become veritable world’s 
history. It is now a question of opening, 
dominating, colonizing the broad areas of half- 
civilization and of barbarism that are scattered 
over the earth. It is a question of developing 
them by our magic of capital, and of civilizing 
them. The nations that take a full part in this 
development become truly world-powers. 
Those who cannot keep the pace have no pros- 
pect of becoming independent factors in the 
history of mankind, and they will remain 
dependent on the sufferance of stronger states. 
Cut off from the progress of the world, they will 
become the stragglers of a swiftly advancing 
army. 

Here is the posing problem — at the end of the 
present century is Germany to stand on an 
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equal footing with the two Anglo-Saxon world 
powers, and with that great Slavic nation that 
for the moment seems weakened, but is all 
unshaken and full of the promise of strength ? 
Is Germany to take her place with these three, 
fronting the force of the yellow races that are 
already beginning to assume vast, national 
shapes ? 

“However it be, whether we will or no,” writes 
the Pro-rector of Freiburg, ‘‘the dice that Bis- 
marck threw have fallen. We are no longer 
troubled by the choice of our road, for we have 
already traversed a long stretch of it. Already 
the economic existence of Germany stands or falls 
by its commerce with the outer world, which alone 
makes it possible to support sixty million men on so 
small an area.” 


And, therefore, Germany is fighting England 
for that which England considers inalienably 
hers —the control of the sea. With the 
entrance of Germany into the working life of 
the world, its relations with England — some- 
times in matters of joint interest, sometimes of 
bitter rivalry — became of paramount impor- 
tance. And it was upon the sea, above all, 
that they met as friends or foes of commerce; 
for next to Great Britain no other nation is so 
dependent upon sea trade as Germany. 

Between 1894 and 1904 its foreign trade 
grew from $1,800,000,000 to $3,000,000,000. 
The increase in its share in the sea trade of 
the world has been about four times as rapid as 
its increase in population. In the decade ending 
1903, its sea-mile tonnage to  transoceanic 
countries almost doubled. 

Besides this commerce that streams out from 
German ports, German ships are increasingly 
active in the coasting and international trade 
of foreign lands, and the value of the German 
merchant marine rose from $93,000,000 in 1895 
to $202,000,000 in 1905. ‘The German ship- 
building industry has almost made itself inde- 
pendent of foreign countries. The amount of 
capital employed in the German wharves rose 
from $27,000,000 in 1899 to $45,000,000 in 
1905. In the most remote places of the earth, 
German and British goods crowd the same 
bazaars, and Germany’s industrial growth has 
sorely hurt British trade at many points. In 
the production of iron and steel — the supreme 
industrial test for these two nations — Germany 
has at last outstripped Great Britain. 

Germany is steadily coming into that domin- 
ion which, fifty years ago, Great Britain claimed 
for her exclusive own. 
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And the future? Take first the heavy 
chances of war, then the final impossibility of it. 

To Professor Gaevernitz this above all others 
is the urgent danger — in the eleventh hour, 
England may attempt to strike to the earth the 
rival who is worsting her in the economic 
battle. The traditions of the British fleet 
counsel such an act. In 1650 Holland held 
the world’s trade and was rich in colonies; her 
merchant fleet numbered half the tonnage of 
all the ships of Europe. England, till then 
centred within herself, built the first vessels of 
war —ships of greater tonnage and _ heavier 
guns than the India merchantmen that Hol- 
land transformed into war vessels in case of 
need. In vain De Ruyter demanded ships of 
the British type. The merchants of Amsterdam 
saved their money, while the Stuarts and 
Cromwell stopped at no sacrifice; and the 
power of the Netherlands was shattered. 

Under Colbert France surpassed England 
in population, in wealth, and in colonial posses- 
sions; yet here again and on a larger scale 
was history repeated. The present supremacy 
of England, commercial and colonial, is not 
conceivable without Trafalgar. 

These memories are potent to-day in Eng- 
land. The new Imperialism, to which an 
election may deliver the Government at any 
time, is ever disposed to throw the force of 
political power into the balance of the economic 
struggle. To-morrow an __ unconquerable 
Greater Germany will cast her shadow over 
Europe. ‘To-day in her weakness she can be 
overwhelmed. 

The situation has grown more acute since 
Germany now offers the British navy a broad 
surface of attack.. There are for first prey the 
great scattered fleet of Germany’s merchant 
marine, and her new flourishing colonies — 
both marked for their defenselessness. And 
more disastrous far than the havoc of the seas, a 
blockade of German ports would shake German 
industrial life to its very foundations. It would 
mean immediate and perhaps complete ruin. 

For years, Delenda est Germania has been the 
preaching text of reputable journals like the 
Spectator, the National Review, and the 
Saturday Review. They have _ repeatedly 
shown the need of the war, and the promise of 
easy victory. Such excerpts as these declare 
the danger of their propaganda: 

“England is the only country, which, without 
danger to herself and with certainty of success, 
could wage war against Germany. 
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‘“‘A multitude of small questions of dispute have 
built up the greatest cause of war which the world 
has ever seen. Were Germany destroyed, England 
would be the richer on the morrow. Hamburg, 
Bremen, the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, and the Baltic 
ports would lie under our cannon until the indem- 
nity were paid. With our work finished, we could 
adapt the words of Bismarck, and say to France 
and Russia: ‘Look to Germany for your com- 
pensation!’ ” 


Words like these no doubt echo the opinion 
of only a small minority of the English people. 
Their alluring power lies in the fact that such 
projects are, in part, feasible. They were 
accompanied by a massing of the British fleet 
in the English Channel and in the North Sea; 
by the entente cordiale with France; by the 
agitation for universal, compulsory military 
service. 

The Briton has obtained the sceptre of world 
dominion by two centuries of war. Will he 
lay it down without drawing the sword, when 
he sees that in peace it is slowly slipping from 
his grasp? Professor Gaevernitz continues: 


“‘And so there is defined the mortal need for a 
powerful German fleet — a thing not of luxury, nor 
vainglory, nor lust of war, but like our daily bread, 
a demand of barest existence. Quoted with wide 
approval in Germany are the words of Roosevelt: 
‘If we wish to prevent insults, we must be strong 
enough to turn them back. If we wish peace, it 
must be known that we are always ready for war.’ 
Thus the clinching argument for the building of the 
fleet lies in the English question. The commercial 
envy of England must be held within harmless 
limits. A fleet must be launched worthy of respect 
either as ally or as enemy, for the preservation of 
open markets, and the warding off of strange con- 
quests. And if in the future a liquidation of age- 
worn colonial powers should come, Germany must 
possess the strength to take her share along with 
Great Britain.” 


Disarmanent for Germany is an impossible 
question as long as any power has it within its 
pleasure to destroy the sea-trade of Germany, 
and strike its national existence to the heart. 
As recently as 1904, Great Britain’s naval bill 
amounted to more than $200,000,000, while 
Germany’s only totaled some $40,000,000. 

England, the German economist argues, 
must sooner or later accept the inevitable 
and know that her dominance of the sea in the 
nineteenth century is destined to give way to a 
naval balance of power divided among four or 
five nations. When England grasps this 
necessity, it will make powerfully for the world’s 
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peace. The German fleet, viewed in this light, 
appears as the only healthy basis for an honor- 
able understanding between the two nations; 
and the German-English question will be 
solved when England at last squarely faces the 
risk of a greater loss by war with Germany. 

And England has an invulnerability of her 
own. Captain Mahan conclusively proved that 
England can be invaded and conquered only 
by a nation able to secure for itself permanent 
mastery of the British seas. For this a fleet 
would be necessary equal to the British in 
numbers, superior in heavy-armored vessels. 
Wedged in between Russia and France, for the 
next century, Germany will be compelled to 
maintain the greatest standing army of the 
world. It is self-evident that it is beyond 
the power, even of a Greater Germany, to 
carry the additional burden of a fleet 
superior to England’s naval armament. And, 
with less than this, the much-talked-of raids 
into England would, in contact with the 
marvelous unity of the British people, burst 
like soap-bubbles. 

The thing above all desirable is that both 
nations should understand that neither can 
destroy the other, and that war between them 
would but benefit their joint rivals. 

England is by far Germany’s best market, 
as the hundreds of millions in the totals of the 
trade reports so clearly show, and the English 
market is all the more important since Germany 
possesses no colonies to which she could, like 
England, restrict her exports in case of 
necessity. And Germany is still the most 
important market for British industry, a heavier 
buyer than either the Empire of India or the 
United States. 

All this is unanswerable argument for peace, 
addressed to the moving motive of selfish 
interest. It is also a frank statement of national 
ambition. For the future, neither Germany 
nor England will trust its national existence 
to the good-will of a strange power, and the 
peace that is vital to both must be secured 
through a powerful armament. Dr. Gaever- 
nitz freely admits that his countrymen should 
take from the English people all cause of com- 
plaint against German unfairness in the wide- 
spreading world of business. And England 
should give over the threatening public prepara- 
tion in arms. Neither mutual suspicion nor 
national hysteria of fear is valid cause of war. 
And appealing is the material logic of profit 
in friendship. 
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A COURT THAT PREVENTS CRIMINALS 


HOW THE PROBATION SYSTEM RELIEVES THE FAMILIES OF 
POOR DELINQUENTS—ITS ADOPTION IN ELEVEN STATES 


BY 


McKENZIE CLELAND 


(JUDGE OF THE SHAKESPEARE AVENUE COURT, CHICAGO, AND PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL PROBATION LEAGUE) 


[Side by side with the country-wide movement for juvenile courts to save the children 
jrom the jails and rejormatories runs a movement of almost equal significance to end the 


unnecessary imprisonment of men and women for small crimes. 


' ’ J HILE less than 5 per cent. of the law- 
breakers are women, women suffer 
most from the imprisonment of 

offenders. The man guilty of a misdemeanor 

or trivial offense must pay a fine the family 
can ill afford, or work it out at the lowest 
possible rate per day in a so-called house of 
correction. He is fed and clothed at public 
expense, while the wife and children, the mother 
and sister, dependent on him, may starve. 
The family, not the individual, is the true 
unit of society; and, if one member of the 
family violates the law, it is not for the wel- 
fare of society that the entire family be ruined. 

The wife and children of a laboring man 

on whom a fine is imposed for some small 

violation of the law suffer oftentimes, as a 

result, for the necessities of life, even though 

the offender be not imprisoned. A case in 
mind, to illustrate my point, is that of Michael 

Janese, an Italian laborer in Chicago’s Ghetto, 

whose unfortunate predicament recently was 

chronicled in all the daily papers of the city. 

Janese was fined $5 and costs, a total of $29, 

for violation of the compulsory education laws. 

The man has a wife and twelve children. The 

wife one day was taken sick. There was 

no one to care for her and her four babes under 
six years of age. She kept an older girl out 
of school for a couple of weeks, with the 
result that the truant officer had her husband 
haled into court, imprisoned for a couple of 
hours, and fined. Janese, who earns a wage of 
$40 a month, had no money to pay the fine. 

He was sentenced to the House of Correction 

to work out $29 at the rate of fifty cents a day, 

and was only saved by the generosity of his 
neighbors. His problem now is how to repay 
the money advanced by his friends. 


THE EDITORS.| 


While presiding in the Maxwell Street 
criminal branch of the municipal court of 
Chicago for more than a year, I made a study 
of conditions at close range, going into the 
homes of some of these offenders against the 
law, taking with me interpreters, for the 
majority of them were foreigners. 

On one occasion, seeing a prisoner locked 
up in a police station for some petty offense 
and partaking heartily of hot roast - beef 
sandwiches, coffee, and apple pie, I decided 
to visit his family and see how it was faring. 
Taking an officer with me, I ascended a 
rickety pair of stairs, and found the mother - 
and six children seated at a table before a 
meal consisting of bread without butter and 
coffee without sugar or cream. This struck 
me as being a very poor quality of justice. 

Our methods of criminal procedure are, 
in truth, centuries behind the times. Cases 
are decided, not upon their intrinsic merits, 
but by reference to the decisions made back 
in the Dark Ages. This is one reason why 
crime is increasing three times as fast as our 
population. For this, the courts and lawyers 
must take their share of blame. Our laws have 
been generally made by lawyers and our 
court procedure has been regulated by them; 
and, instead of studying the conditions of 
the living present, they are largely absorbed 
in the theories and practices of the dead past. 

The rich do not feel the burden and injustice 
of the present conditions, but they fall heavily 
upon the shoulders of the poor. Thousands 
are punished yearly who, if they had money 
to fight their cases, would go free. Of the 
7,000 persons fined in Chicago last year for 
violation of some one of the innumerable city 
ordinances, and sent to the House of Correc- 
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tion in default of payment, 2,750 were impris- 
oned from fourteen to twenty-seven days for 
failure to pay a fine of $5 or less. And we 
have supposed that imprisonment for debt 
was a thing of the past! 

One of the faults in our methods lies in the 
fact that we deal with our criminals as a class 
and not as individuals. We need a probation 
system if we are to secure real justice. We put 
all persons charged with crime through the 
same process; the young man who, through 
improper home surroundings or bad associates, 
makes a mistake is tried by the same rule 
and locked up in the same cell with the incor- 
rigible and vicious criminal. Last year more 
than 4,000 persons were in the House of 
Correction in Chicago who had been there from 
2 to 210 times. Think of the wisdom of 
sending a man to jail the 210th time when 
209 times have failed to do him any good! 

I believe the only way to deal with accidental 
offenders, whether juvenile or adult, is to 
place them on probation during good behavior, 
upon their promise to obey the law and pro- 
vide for their families — suspending over 
them meantime the maximum penalty of the 
law, and requiring them to serve it out on 
their failure to make good. During a period 
of thirteen months, I released on these con- 
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ditions nearly 1,300 men and women, of 
whom more than 1,100, or 92 per cent. became 
law-abiding and industrious citizens. While 
on probation, they were required to report 
to me at night sessions of the court held once 
a fortnight, and about 400 business men 
assisted as volunteer parole officers in helping 
them to reform. This plan received strong 
support from the police department, which 
declared that it had reduced crime in the 
district 50 per cent. 

We must learn to enforce the law construc- 
tively rather than destructively, saving men 
instead of forcing them into a life of crime. 
There must be radical reforms, however, 
before this work can be properly carried out; 
and the first of these, because its results will 
be most quickly and widely felt, should be the 
passage of probation laws in every state. 
Christian people everywhere who feel an inter- 
est in their fellow men should see that the 
necessity of this law is urged upon their legis- 
latures. Women, whose sex suffers most 
under the present criminal court practices, 
should add their strong support, their ever- 
ready sympathy for the distressed and down- 
trodden, in an effort to regenerate the ignorant, 
the weak, and the unfortunate poor. No more 
effective work could occupy them. 
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A FRANK EXAMINATION OF THE MONK-MADE METHODS 
WHICH CONTINUE TO MAKE OUR SCHOOLS INEFFECTIVE 


BY 


FREDERIC BURK 


PRESIDENT OF THE SAN FRANCISCO STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


familiar with current theoretic peda- 

gogy, but who make a practice of treat- 
ing the affairs of life in a simple and common- 
sense way, what they suppose schools are for, 
they would probably reply that schools are to 
teach youth those things that life will require 
them to use. This may be common sense, but 
it is not pedagogy. Pedagogy is not based 
upon the crudities of popular thinking. It is 


l we should ask people who are not 


based, if we accept its own pretensions, upon 
the science of psychology. 
If we accept these pretensions, moreover, 


we learn that the farseeing wisdom of psychol- 
ogy has laid bare the innermost processes of 
the mind and has discovered and exposed cer- 
tain fixed laws of thinking that have been 
concealed from the uninitiated. In accord- 
ance with these “established” laws of mind 
with which we pedagogues alone are upon 
terms of familiar intimacy, the theory of peda- 
gogy assures us that it matters little if the things 
taught by the schools are never used in life, 
and it matters still less if the school-learned 
knowledge is quite forgotten. It is the men- 
tal power assumed to be developed by the 
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school exercises that is the true goal of edu- 
cation, according to pedagogic theory. This 
power, apparently, may be developed as the 
biceps muscles may be, so that they can lift 
not only dumb-bells, but bales of hay, 
sacks of coal, pianos, and resistant pump- 
handles. Similarly, pedagogy asserts, its exer- 
cises in Latin and algebra, though as foreign 
to world usage as dumb-bell exercises, never- 
theless develop a sort of disembodied power of 
mind which can be unstrapped from the Latin 
and algebra, and can be hitched to the prob- 
lems of making two blades of grass grow where 
but one grew before, of enabling a heathen 
to enjoy the comforts of a Christian civili- 
zation, and of making a wise man out of a 
born fool. Moreover, only the “scientific” 
pedagogue, learned in the Eleusinian mys- 
teries of psychology, can know the mystic 
formulas of the mental processes by which this 
is accomplished, and the common herd of 
humanity must accept the fact upon faith. 

The world, by centuries of pedagogic teach- 
ing, has supposed the pedagogues as wise as 
we claim to be. It has accepted our theories 
as cheerfully as many have accepted the 
theories that to see the new moon over the 
left shoulder brings bad luck; that a dead cat 
swung over the head at midnight cures warts; 
and that the future can be read by the lines 
of the palm. The public mind is a credulous 
creature that has ever put its trust confidingly 
in its prophets. Thus the common sense 
notion that the schools teach what pupils will 
later use in life is, according to the psycho- 
logical wisdom of pedagogy, a vulgarism or, 
what is hideously worse, utilitarianism. As 
there are gymnasium apparatus and exer- 
cises to develop physical power, so there are 
school exercises to develop mental power. 
School knowledge is, therefore, not necessarily 
world knowledge, just as gymnasium exer- 
cises are not world exercises; but in the sense 
that a gymnasium athlete develops, by his 
dumb-bells, power to lift anything from a 
sack of flour to a bag of gold, so a well-schooled 
scholar should be relied upon, by virtue of 
his gymnastics, to perform all mental tasks 
of whatever kind. 

If you dip a little deeper into pedagogic lore, 
you will learn upon the authority of psychol- 
ogy, so pedagogy asserts, that the power of 
the mind is excited through certain avenues 
formerly known as faculties — the faculties 
of reasoning, of memory, of judgment, of 


imagination, of observation, etc. The ancient 
pedagogues were very clear and definite in 
their knowledge concerning these faculties, 
and apparently knew their laws as clearly as 
the Medes and Persians are reported to have 
known theirs. The old-time pedagogues were 
surely industrious, and they formulated out of 
their erudition a magnificent system of exer- 
cises, adapted to develop these faculties col- 
lectively and severally. There is mathematics 
to train the reasoning faculty; Latin to train 
the faculties of observation and discrimination; 
history to train the faculty of judgment; poetry 
to train the faculty of memory; and dialectics 
to open the pores of the soul. Modern peda- 
gogues have introduced a few modifications, 
but on the whole the work seems to have been 
so well done by the old scholar monks, by 
virtue of their singular psychological erudition, 
that there really seemed little for modern 
pedagogues to do except to applaud, and this 
they have done with enthusiasm. If you 
have doubts, seize your telephone, ring up 
your nearest pedagogue, and ask him why your 
son is studying algebra, Latin, history, science, 
or manual training. 

I think no one familiar with the construc- 
tion of our educational theory will dispute 
that this statement of the basis of peda- 
gogy is correct — that the subjects are placed 
in the courses of study for their exercise-values 
upon the various faculties, and not for intrinsic 
knowledge-values; that the avowed goal of the 
education is set in the phrase “ the well-rounded 
and harmonious development of all our facul- 
ties,” whatever that series of words in a row 
may mean. But, if there still be any one who 
suffers a reasonable doubt, I would refer him 
to our Nicene Creed of pedagogy, the famous 
Report of the Committee of Ten, a work which, 
judged by the encomiums heaped upon it, 
unquestionably was inspired. This report 
is surely orthodox if precautions in its con- 
coction could make it so. In the first place, 
the committee was authorized by the National 
Educational Association. This committee 
appointed ninety other gentlemen, probably 
as reputable and unquestionably as orthodox 
as themselves, representing the educational 
system throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Two flew away, but the ninety- 
eight remaining drew up an exhaustive report 
upon the subjects, methods, and aims of 
secondary education. This report was printed 
and circulated by the tens of thousands. 
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The especially remarkable thing about the 
report is the fact that, except for one member, 
it is unanimously signed and the unanimity 
of its adoption is equalled only by the unan- 
imity of its acceptance by pedagogues gener- 
ally. If anyone is prone to doubt that mere 
exercise is the orthodox aim of pedagogy, 
let him read this report carefully or carelessly. 
Thus the science of pedagogy, daughter of 
that queen of thought, metaphysics, has utterly 
confounded the common sense of ordinary 
thinking. The only thing left, perhaps, is to 
ask the foolish questions — are there mental 
faculties? Do the schools really develop these 
mental faculties? Are the products of this 
training solving the world problemsas arranged ? 
These questions are impertinences. Peda- 
gogy never asks them, nor permits them to be 
asked. No member of the metaphysical 
family is ever called upon to determine what 
actually is. Their function is loftier and more 
exalted —to determine the potential. Nor 
does the hurrying world very often pause to 
be impertinent. The world has troubles of 
its own. Besides, the world, while it has 
never taken its pedagogues very seriously, is 
generally polite to them, and is not often vul- 
garly impertinent. Even the Indian was 
ever respectful to his medicine man, although 
he did not always obey his warnings. 
Nevertheless, impertinence or not, pedagogy 

ought to be able to show, if its theory be true, 
that the faculties of those trained in the 
formal school exercises can be successfully 
applied to the various world problems. But 
by this test the folly of the educational theory 
becomes manifest. If algebraic exercises 
train the ability merely to solve algebraic prob- 
lems of the same character as those used in 
school, and do not train the pupils in the prob- 
lems of commerce, government, society, morals, 
etc., the subject is then manifestly worthless 
to the world because the world does not use 
school algebra. If Latin trains the faculty 
of discriminating differences only in Latin and 
not in world problems, then. it is confessedly 
useless, because Latin genders are not used 
by the world. Indeed, if we carried the 
impertinence further than an _interfogation 
point, and proceeded to answer the ques- 
tions suggested, common-sense judgment, 
untrained by pedagogy, would assure us that 
faculty-trained scholars, instead of being 


experts in the world applications of their 
faculties, are not even normal; that, in fact, 
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the school exercises, as a matter of current 
observation, have seemingly disqualified them 
for affairs outside of school scholarship. And 
further, because these dumb-bell exercises 
are confined almost rigidly to the school and 
have few applications in life, this pedagogy 
has practically bankrupted education by lead- 
ing youthful minds away from life rather than 
toward it. In the eyes of the scholar, this is 
a vulgar world complaint, and in reply he draws 
his gown about him and falls to reading Plato 
as the best reply to impertinence bordering 
upon insult. He has never thought of the 
matter in this light, nor can his traditions 
ever permit him to do so. Search the tomes 
of orthodox pedagogy from Plato to William 
Harris, and nowhere will you find even a sug- 
gestion of an attempt to prove the pedagogical 
theory by requiring tests of mental power in 
any other than in the school exercises them- 
selves. It is unpedagogical to do so; such a 
test, in fact, comes dangerously near to empiri- 
cism, and pedagogy deals in universal abstrac- 
tions the truth of which is determinable a 
priori. 

Drawing a curtain over this line of inquiry, 
out of professional courtesy, we may, never- 
theless, ask where pedagogy secured its theory 
of training the mind that makes it sure that 
it is unnecessary to teach in school the things 
that this world uses. We pedagogues are 
over-proud to answer this question. Peda- 
gogy secured the axiom from its elder-sister 
“science,” psychology. All the books and 
treatises upon pedagogy continually carry their 
arguments back to the stable foundation of the 
psychological laws of mind. Well, what are 
these known laws of mind to which we find 
such continual reference in the books of 
pedagogy ? 

If we turn to the modern psychologists, 
we are in trouble and shame at once. The 
modern psychologists of standing are frank 
to confess that they do not know any univer- 
sal laws of mind and they are in doubt whether 
there are any. They will frankly admit that 
they are yet babes, with bent pins for hooks, 
fishing in a fleeting stream of thought, and 
that, casting aside preconceived notions of 
what they ought to discover, the actual output 
of their observation to date is that the stream 
of thought is characterized by lack of gen- 
eral laws rather than by their prevalence. 
This state of uncertainty among psychologists, 
it is true, has not always been characteristic 
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of the species. It is a very recent condition. 
The older psychologists were always discover- 
ing laws—flocks of them. The trouble 
always has been that the laws of mind would 
not stay discovered. The first thing a dis- 
coverer of a new law of mind has under- 
taken to do has been to prove that all his 
predecessor’s discoveries properly belonged to 
the ash barrel. His proof has generally been 
so conclusive that his advice concerning the ash 
barrel has usually been taken, even if his new 
discovery has not been. There was a wicked 
English psychologist a few centuries ago, 
named Hume, who gathered all the alleged 
laws of mind up to his date, put them in a 
sack, cast his own with the lot, and then, 
proving they were all the pranks of the imagi- 
nation, flung them into the sea of the Unknow- 
able. It is hard sometimes to distinguish 
wickedness from humor, and Hume may have 
been only a humorist, but he, nevertheless, 
made the psychologists so ill, that England, so 
at least the Germans say, has never since had a 
psychologist. But the Germans themselves fared 
no better. A number oi them went fishing in 
the Unknowable to recover some flotsam from 
Hume’s sack, and one of them, Immanuel 
Kant by name, according to his own represen- 
tation, saw a piece of something. But Kant, 
either by nature, or by pardonable excitement, 
was afterward quite unable to tell in lan- 
guage that others could understand, what it 
was he saw. His pupils have so warred among 
themselves, disputing their respective interpreta- 
tions, that, following the fate of the Kilkenny 
cats, no one is now left to tell the tale. In 
England, revenge was taken upon poor Hume, 
however, for the conclusiveness of his proof; 
his memory was anathema, and I remember to 
have been religiously taught to shudder with 
bated breath at the mere mention of his name, 
as I was taught to do at the mention of the 
place to which it was reported he was con- 
signed, by the good English people, after he 
died. 

So when pedagogues assert that their theory 
of dumb-bell education rests upon the “dis- 
covered” laws of mind, we know at once 
that they are referring to the contents of that 
sack which Hume cast into the sea of the 
Unknowable. But we need not quibble upon 
the origin of these psychological laws of mind, 
for the history of the acquirement is plainly 
of record. There is no pretense that they have 
taken them from modern psychology. On the 
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contrary, the pedagogues are evidently imbued 
with the notion that psychology, like wine, 
improves with age; for that which they use as 
their cornerstone they borrowed from the 
most primitive psychological system — the 
system known as “faculty psychology,’ now 
a term of reproach among psychologists on 
account of its naif fantasies. This theory 
of mental faculties became popular in a pecu- 
liar way. In the Middle Ages, men were con- 
cerned about their souls more than many 
people are in this age. Their philosophy 
taught them to scorn the world and the things 
of the earth as accursed and unclean. If 
their souls came too much in contact with 
earthly affairs, the souls could never go to 
heaven. Some of the ungodly, probably at 
the instigation of writings by a heathen Greek, 
named Aristotle, had raised the suggestion 
that human souls were developed and _ fat- 
tened by earthly experience. It became a 
nice question how an earth-fattened soul was 
to get into a spiritual heaven. A lot of these 
ungodly were subsequently burned at the 
stake for raising the question, though this 
fate seems never to have helped the dangerous 
fact involved, if it were a fact. A happy escape 
seems to have been offered by Plato, another 
Greek, and also a heathen, but, nevertheless, 
a philosopher, poet, and humorist. Accord- 
ing to Plato’s account, Socrates was one day 
chatting with Phedrus, and Socrates told 
Pheedrus that up above the heavens, on the 
outside, the gods kept their spiritually pure 
ideas, such as goodness, truth, beauty, etc. 
These ideas did not have any origin or begin- 
ning, but just were. Every day the gods 
would order out their chariots, ascend to the 
outer heaven, and think with these ideas. 
Unincarnated souls would attempt to follow 
the gods. Anunincarnated soul was made up of 
two horses and a charioteer. The charioteer 
could not drive very well, and in the end all 
fell to earth, catching only occasional glimpses 
of the pure ideas. Some obtained longer 
glimpses than did the others. When incar- 
nated, those who had secured the longer 
glimpses were likely to live more spiritual lives 
than the short-glimpsing souls. No one has 
ever been able to determine exactly whether 
Plato, in this story, is philosophizing, poet- 
izing, or joking; but, for the scholars, the 
theory was too pat to be wasted. They 
developed it to show that the laws and ideas 
of mind existed prior to earthly experience, 
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and might, under proper spiritual diet, be 
kept entirely free from earthly mixture. If 
Plato had not died a heathen, the scholar 
monks would certainly have gratefully canon- 
ized him for the philosophy, the poem, or the 
joke, or whatever it was, for he relieved them 
from a most embarrassing predicament. Their 
psychologists set to work and made a system 
of the idea; they made it appear that the mind 
was made up of compartments or faculties — 
reasoning, memory, imagination, observa- 
tion, judgment, etc. Since these faculties 
existed spiritually, prior to earthly experience, 
it was an easy step to conceive of them, when 
properly trained by non-earthly material, 
as free from earth taints. This plan fitted 
medieval notions of life like a glove. The 
pedagogues borrowed the conception and set 
to work to frame a course of study composed 
entirely of unworldly material, such as a 
geometry of unfilled space; number without 
any worldly things numbered; grammar, treat- 
ing of language without its meaning; rhetoric, 
dealing with the abstract forms of language 
expression; music, having to do with the mere 
rhythms of sound; and dialectics, having to do 
with the disembodied forms of argument with- 
out the bones in it preserved even for conten- 
tional purposes. About this course of study 
there grew up, by the aid of tradition, the 
dogmas that mathematics trained the faculty 
of reasoning; grammar, the faculty of obser- 
vation; rhetoric and dialectic, the faculty of 
judgment; and music developed a sense of 
harmony of all the faculties constituting the 
soul. 

Thus, to meet the requirements of an age the 
goal of which was to train the youth to ignor- 
ance of the world in which their bodies lived, 
a pedagogy was developed which had for its 
content the spectral forms enclosing world 
knowledge, but without the accursed earthly 
substances; and, for the exercises, the train- 
ing of the formless and ghastly faculties of 
thinking, without thoughts to fill them. It 
was a fitting and legitimate education for the 
medizeval world, for it exactly filled neces- 
sities of medizval notions of living. 

That medizval philosophy of life has been 
reversed in modern times. The world we 
live in, accursed by medizvalism, is sacred 
to us. The medieval problem was how 
to live out and away from the world; ours, 
how to live in it, for it, and by it. Yet, 


by a dramatic turn of fate, out of the 
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grave of the medieval world, there extends 
a dead hand—the hand of the scholar monk, 
passing down his pedagogy to the schools of the 
twentieth century. By this withered hand 
our children’s destinies are guided in the 
schools. They are compelled to study the 
unincarnated forms of knowledge, not world 
knowledge itself. They are still drilled in 
exercises constructed to train formless facul- 
ties of mind, although the existence of such 
general powers is now recognized as a prim- 
itive psychological fable. Thus all the powers 
of traditional scholarship lead away from life’s 
problems, though every other force of the 
modern world is centred upon the task of 
leading men into them. 

Such is the tragedy in the history of educa 
tion. 

To map, to diagram, to picture the human 
mind; to analyze, to schematize, to catalogue 
the processes of principles or laws of thinking; 
to represent education by formulas; to invent 
theories of mental control; to name the steps 
of its training; to assert, to dogmatize, to 
reason deductively or inductively from unsup- 
ported premises and to build air-castles — 
these have been the all-absorbing goals of the 
best energy of the human intellect since man 
began to reflect. Upon this baffling question, 
for more than three thousand years, the meta- 
physicians, the poets, the psychologists, the 
religionists, the scientists, and the pedagogues 
have been beating out their brains, breaking 
their promises, losing their tempers, deceiv- 
ing themselves and their neighbors, lying 
and dying. ‘The total products of all these 
frenzied endeavors have been hypotheses, 
theories, dogmas, illusions, fancies, and dreams 
—each supported, perhaps, for a time, by a 
cult and maintained by superstitions, pre- 
judices, or traditions. Reputable modern 
psychology claims for itself no general prin- 
ciples. There is not enough really known of 
the mind, as yet, upon which to rest an air- 
blown theory. We would not knowingly 
entrust our children’s physical health to the 
care of the ancient medicine men who sought 
to cure by incantations and witches’ herbs. 
Yet seriously we have entrusted our children’s 
education to “scholarly” pedagogy, the sole 
support of which is a dogma conceived and 
formulated in the Middle Ages, when chemistry 
was alchemy, astronomy was astrology, and 
psychology was soothsaying. Upon this, as 
a cornerstone, our pedagogy was built by 
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metaphysicians, ascetics, and soothsayers. It 
was constructed for the open and avowed pur- 
pose of training men to live apart from worldly 
affairs. Yet, by one of the most remark- 
able reversals in philosophic history, this 
same theory has, without change of structure, 
been retained in modern education as a prep- 
aration for worldly life. The dogma has 
been popularized by repetition and assumption, 
and the pedagogic dogmas built on it have 
lived and flourished, in the halls of scholar- 
ship, despite common sense, by virtue of their 
tradition and currency. 

Here before us is a child, his mental facul- 
ties yet untrained. The child cannot yet 
recognize the primroses by his path of life, 
discriminate their colors, nor distinguish them 
from catweeds. We teachers take this poor, 
untutored child for instruction. To teach him 
the primroses of life we use, not primroses, 
for pedagogy forbids the use of worldly mate- 
rial. On the contrary, we loving teachers 
gently but firmly open that child’s mind by 
means of our psychological forceps and, seiz- 
ing the faculties of observation, file them by 
means of Latin conjugations and declensions 
until that innocent mind can distinguish the 
dative plural, third declension from the abla- 
tive plural. We are now ready for the second 
process. We unhitch these sharpened facul- 
ties from the defunct Latin, and, taking the 
child to his path of life, hitch the faculties to 
the primroses. The child turns upon us a 
look of enraptured gratitude, and repeats: 
“Dear teacher, behold, yonder I observe the 
primroses. By reason of my faculty of ob- 
servation, sharpened by my drills in Latin 
declensions, do I now distinguish one variety 
of primroses from another, and all of them 
from the worthless catweed. I love the one, 
I detest the other.” 

Such is the magical accomplishment of 
orthodox pedagogy. Still our child’s mind 
is only partly developed. Other faculties 
must be developed by similar school exercises. 
We take the child back to the school. To 
develop his reasoning faculty, we put him upon 
the trapeze of mathematics. We teach him 
factoring so that by placing (a—b)* upon the 
board, he will cover one wall of the schoolroom 
with the factors in ascending and descending 
array; we teach him that touching and 
ethereal proof that a°=1; we teach him that 
epoch-making theorem that a straight line is 
the shortest distance between two points, 
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and finally we top off his instruction with the 
binomial theorem. Now his reason is 
developed. 


Next we put him through the historical 
exercises, framed from disreputable affairs 
of forgotten dukes and princes, in order to train 
his judgment. At the first examination, he 
tells us that it was Gustavus Adolphus and not 
the great Tilly who was defeated at the mem- 
orable Breitenfeld, and that at Liitzen, in 1632, 
Waldstein overcame Bernhard of Weimar; 
and, finally, he is unable to tell the effect of the 
Peace of Prague upon the Edict of Restitution. 
Evidently his judgment has not been trained, 
so we turn him back over the work for another 
year to accomplish these exercises properly, 
and require him in addition to memorize 
three poems. We then unhitch his reasoning 
from the mathematics, the judgment from the 
history, the imagination from the literature, 
and the memory from the poetic gems, and 
rehitch these trained powers to the primroses. 
Then our pupil says: “Behold, dear teacher, 
I observe the primroses. I remember, by 
virtue of my drills, the primroses I once saw 
before, and I distinguish them from catweeds, 
and all other weeds, which might distract my 
attention from life’s values. All primroses 
are mortal; this is a primrose; ergo, this prim- 
rose is mortal; I pluck it and place it near my 
heart. Had I not taken my exercises in Thirty 
Years’ War a second time, at my dear teacher’s 
behest, thereby rectifying my weakness in 
judgment, I might have been tempted to pluck 
catweed. Thus bedecked shall I now win the 
heart of the maiden whom my imagination 
(developed by virtue of my grimy drills in 
literature) realizes as my ideal of womanhood.” 
This unadorned tale explains, according to 
the theory of orthodox pedantry, how Solo- 
mon, Cesar, Napoleon, Edison, and Burbank 
obtained wisdom. 

Does some one cemplain that this is a cari- 
cature of pedagogy? Wherein is the cari- 
cature? Is it because the tests of the education 
are not of the same character as the school 
exercises? But again, remember, it is the 
essential of the theory that its faculty-disci- 
pline trains the pupils to apply their faculties 
in material different from the school exercises. 
If the theory held that pupils were trained by 
the current school exercises to solve only prob- 
lems in the same field, then where upon earth 
or heaven, except in the scholar’s schools, 
would we be confronted by such problems? 
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On the other hand, if this be education of man, 
what provision has our pedagogy made for 
teaching the rising generation to distinguish 
the primroses on modern life’s highway from 
the weeds equally alluring in form, for there 
is nothing in the courses of study by which 
pupils are made to deal with actual primroses 
and weeds of the world? If this illustration 
has in it anything that is caricature, then it is 
because caricature is inherent in the theory 
of our pedagogy, and appears whenever we 
apply its abstract meaning to concrete examples. 
If the reasoning power, developed by proving 
that a°=1, really could be transferred from 
algebra to the agricultural problem of making 
two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
then might we easily capitalize the persistence 
of sin and transfer it to the weary saints who 
distribute tracts among the heathen. If, in 
brief, mental powers developed by disem- 
bodied school exercises, divorced from all life 
connections, could be unhitched from unreali- 
ties and hitched to realities, then, as we 
schoolmasters have dogmatically asserted 
for centuries, education would be as easy as our 
pedagogy has so sonorously assumed. 

Oh, those dear old monks! However much 
we may deplore the results of their muddling 
of pedagogy and psychology, we must honor 
them, in their pursuit of will-o’-the-wisps, for 
their industry, for their determination to 
denaturalize earth-born and world-loving chil- 
dren, for the thousand-and-one fairy fancies 
they planted in our path and which it has 
taken centuries to weed out. In medicine, 
their pretty conceit of a single cure-all specific 
for all diseases has given the learned doctors 
no end of trouble; and, if we read the current 
daily advertisements, we may assure ourselves 
that many a contemporaneous quack is amass- 
ing fortune by peddling bread pills to cure 
any disease whatever, just as we modern peda- 
gogues are earning our living by peddling our 
algebra as a sure exercise to develop any and 
all kinds of reasoning in any field of human 
industry.’ In alchemy, these old monks spread 
the hope that by a single process gold could be 
made from lead, just as we pedagogues con- 
tend that observational power in business can 
be transmuted from observation of Latin con- 
jugations. Then what a joke it was to send 
off poor Ponce de Leon seriously wading among 


[In the next article Mr. Burk will explain 
tary and high school uses — studies that have to do with modern life.] 
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the hungry alligators of the swamps of Florida 
in the hope of finding a fountain the waters of 
which would bring back all the charms and 
powers of youth! But a sorrier joke is still 
perpetrated upon every boy and girl of our 
schools, forced with the instruments of mental 
flagellation and torture which were designed 
by the cunning of medieval mind-trainers, 
when we assume that they may obtain universal 
wisdom from the barren drills in Latin, 
mathematics, etc. 

In our storied school system, from kinder- 
garten through the university, there is scarcely 
a thing upon which the youths exercise their 
minds that world life will ever give them occa- 
sion to use. This was the very purpose for 
which the monastery scholars invented the 
exercises, for their scholarship was to serve 
as a shield from world influences. 

It is only during the past decade that the 
bankruptcy of our pedagogy was really sus- 
pected. The Report of the Committee of Ten, 
published some fifteen years ago, in its effort 
to nail the principle forever, drove the nails 
through the bottom of the ship. In 1894, the 
late Professor B. A. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, 
published an unanswerable article question- 
ing the theory, as axiomatically presented by the 
report, and thus raised an issue which should 
have been settled centuries ago. Throughout 
the land, here and there, shivering groups of 
pedagogues have since been discussing the 
situation, in hushed whisperings, wondering 
if it really can be true that, after all, the foun- 
dations of pedagogy, as Hume said of all psy- 
chology, are merely figments of the imagina- 
tion. Few, as yet, realize the completeness 
of the wreck. More are trying to conceal the 
disaster from others and themselves, by con- 
tending that it can’t be true, simply because 
it can’t. Others are trying to laugh the dis- 
covery down, without letting themselves think 
about it. Still others have seized weapons 
of sophistry, and are brandishing them in self- 
defense of their time-dried exercises. Thus far, 
open discussion of the matter has not penetrated 
the pedagogical crust of our educational forms. 
But, in truth, it is not a matter which can be 
eternally concealed, however dear and beloved 
the structures reared upon it have become, 
as all the daughters of metaphysics are learn- 
ing by bitter experience. 


how proper studies may be chosen for elemen- 





























SAVING THE BIG TREES 


THE NEED OF FURTHER NATIONAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE PROTEC- 


TION FOR THE REMNANTS OF THE 


GROVES THAT ARE BEING CUT 


BY 


FRENCH STROTHER 


HE oldest living things upon the earth 
are the big trees on the western slope 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 

in California. Since the first white man saw 
them, about seventy years ago, historians 
have grown old and died, quarreling as to 
whether John Bidwell or a hunter named A. T. 
Dowd was that man, and scientists have 
wrangled themselves into their graves without 
finally deciding whether the species should be 
called Sequoia gigantea or Sequoia Washing- 
toniana; but some of these trees were five hun- 
dred years old when Moses led the Israelites out 
of Egypt — and they are green and growing 
still. In the struggle for existence, they and 
man have proved themselves the fittest to 
survive, but since the two have met, man 
threatens to extinguish these noblest living 
ornaments of nature, the most impressive of 
all monuments to the tenacity of organic life. 
Some thousands only of these trees now exist as 
reminders of the age when forests of them were 
abroad in Europe and America. Most of these 
few are privately owned; more than half are 
owned by lumber companies; and saw-mills are 
nibbling at the edges of the finest groves. 

The big tree grows only between five thou- 
sand and eight thousand feet above the sea, 
and between the middle fork of the American 
River (on the north) and the head of Deer 
Creek (on the south), a range of about thirty 
by two hundred and sixty miles. This range 
indicates only the extreme limits of growth. 
They are scattered here and there in this area, 
in ten main groups. These groups are usually 
designated — naming them in order from the 
north southward: Calaveras, Stanislaus (or 
‘South Grove” of the Calaveras), Crane Flat 
(or Tuolumne), Merced, Mariposa, Fresno, 
Dinkey Creek, Kings River, New Kings 
River, Kaweah (or Tule). Besides these, a 
group of six trees in southern Placer County 
is sometimes called North Grove. 


The northern groups are properly called 
“groves,” as all the big trees north of Kings 
River are in groves of less than a thousand 
trees apiece. South of Kings River, they 
are surrounded by other species of trees. 

The Calaveras grove was the first discovered, 
in 1841, and is now the most accessible. It 
contains only 1o1 very large trees. ‘Thirty- 
one of these are more than 230 feet high and 
the highest is the “‘ Keystone State,” 325 feet. 
The ‘‘ Mother of the Forest,” is 19.4 feet in 
diameter, 6 feet above ground; and the first 
limb of the ‘‘ Father of the Forest,’’ now fallen, 
was 200 feet from the ground. For many 
years, the Calaveras grove was owned by Mr. 
James L. Sperry, who kept it in its natural 
state, but he sold it on April 1, 1900, to Mr. 
Robert B. Whiteside, of Duluth, a lumberman, 
who has since held it for its prospective value 
as lumber. The California Club, an organiza- 
tion of women, mainly in San Francisco, 
began an agitation several years ago to save 
the grove from destruction, and they succeeded 
at the last session of Congress in getting a bill 
passed permitting the exchange of Federal 
forest lands of equal value for this grove. 
This arrangement is satisfactory to Mr. White- 
side, and, as soon as the exchange is effected, 
an act creating the Calaveras National Forest, 
signed by President Roosevelt last February, 
will become operative, and the most famous 
group of the big trees will be safely preserved 
as a national monument. Most of the credit 
for this great service belongs to Mrs. Lovell 
White, of San Francisco, who lobbied the bills 
through Congress, at her own expense, for the 
California Club, of which she was one of the 
founders. 

The state of California owns the Mariposa 
grove, which, since a railroad has been built 
to the edge of the Yosemite National Park, is 
one of the most easily accessible, for it can be 
reached by wagon-road from the hotel in 
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Yosemite Valley. This tract was ceded to 
California by the United States in 1865. It 
is a small grove—only about two square 
miles in area — but it contains some of the 
most interesting trees: the “Grizzly Giant,” 
one of the largest; ‘‘Wawona,” the often- 
pictured tree through which a wagon-road 
runs; and a standing tree hollowed by fire 
to the top, through which the stars may be 
seen at mid-day. This grove, also, is secure 
from the ravages of lumbermen. 

The Federal Government has done more than 
any other agency to save the big trees. The 
Yosemite National Park, formed by Congress 
in 1890, mainly at the instance of Mr. John 
Muir, principally to save Hetch-Hetchy Valley 
and the adjacent big trees, includes the small 
Tuolumne and Merced groves. This park is 
managed under very strict regulations enforced 
by troops of cavalry, and, unless Congress 
sanctions such depredations as San Francisco 
urged in its efforts to get the Hetch-Hetchy 
Valley for a water supply, the trees included 
in it will be preserved. 

The Sequoia National Park, of 161,280 acres, 
and the General Grant National Park, of 2,560 
acres, were established by act of Congress, 
October 1, 1890. The former contains por- 
tions of the largest and finest groups of the 
big trees, and the latter most of a small but 
very beautiful grove. A saw-mill is cutting 
big tree timber at the edge of the General 
Grant Park, and another mill is in operation 
at the edge of the main clump of big trees in 
the Sequoia Park. 

With the exceptions noted above, the big 
trees — more than half of those in existence 
— are in private ownership, and most of the 
private owners are lumber companies. The 
usual proportion is indicated by the case of 
Fresno County. Of 31,260 acres of big tree 
land, 24,820 acres are owned by the Sanger 
Lumber Company, 3,080 acres by the United 
States, and the small remainder by mountain 
ranchers or small mill men. The ravages of 
lumbermen have been comparatively slow, 
mainly because the trees are usually in very 
rough country, remote from any easy method 
of transportation to the market, and because 
they are hard to log on account of their great 
size. They will become increasingly valuable 
as timber disappears, however, and the wisdom 
of the National Government’s policy of acquir- 
ing these groves by exchange for other forest 
lands is clear. 


TREES 


BIG 


Popular sentiment for the preservation of 
these trees has strong backing from the people 
of the lowlands of California, for the Sequoia 
is the best conserver of water of all forest trees, 
and its service to the ranchers, who nearly 
all depend upon irrigation for their crops, is 
enormous and is generally appreciated by 
them. 

The other great tree of- California is the 
Sequoia sempervirens, or the redwood, as it 
is invariably called. As the big tree is found 
only on the western slope of the Sierra Nevadas, 
so the redwood is found only on the western 
slope of the Coast Range, and it thrives 
directly in proportion as it gets the ocean 
fogs from the Pacific.. It is not so old a tree, 
nor so thick, as the gigantea, but it is as tall. 
The thickest known specimens are about 20 feet 
in diameter, but the tallest are 350 feet high. 
The oldest is about 1,375 years old. Though 
less majestic than the big tree, it is more 
gracefully beautiful. A normal redwood is 
a symmetrical, tapering shaft, rising a hundred 
feet without a branch and topped with a cone- 
shaped crown of horizontal branches for 30 
to 50 feet more. It makes one of the densest 
of all forests, almost completely shading the 
ground, in spite of which it is usually the 
home of a thick and beautiful undergrowth 
of ferns and flowering shrubs. Probably 
no American forest is so picturesque as the 
redwood. 

Its range of growth is much greater than 
that of the big tree. There are about 2,000 
acres of redwoods in southern Oregon, 
south of the Chetco River. Beginning at 
that river, a continuous forest of redwood 
runs south through California, the belt increas- 
ing in width from ten miles in Del Norte 
County to eighteen or twenty miles. At the 
southern end of Humboldt County, the forest 
thins out for about six miles, but becomes 
dense again near the Mendocino County line, 
and in that county widens to thirty-five miles. 

Here the continuous forest ends, but isolated 
groves are found as far south as Salmon Creek 
Cafion in the Santa Lucia Mountains in 
Monterey County, 125 miles south of San 
Francisco. Thus the range of the redwood 
north and south, is fully 500 miles. 

It has the greatest natural protection for a 
tree — it is almost completely fireproof. And 
it has found its most congenial environment, 
and thrives in it amazingly. But it is near 


the ocean, making the cost of transporting it 
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By courtesy of the Southern Pacific Co, 


IN THE MARIPOSA GROVE OF BIG TREES 


to market fairly cheap, and its lumber has 
many attractions: it will not rot readily, and 
it is comparatively easy to log. Consequently 
its progress toward extinction has been rapid 
compared with that of the big trees. In Men- 
docino County, where the redwood forest is 
most dense, more than 150,000 acres have been 
cleared, or more than one-fourth of the entire 
stand. The felled trees were, naturally, the 
best trees. In Humboldt County, 65,000 
acres are gone, and in Del Norte County, 
3,000 acres. The largest saw-mills in the 
world are still at work at this destruction. 
What is gone is gone forever, as the lumbering, 
until lately, completely ruined the forests, and, 
incidentally, wasted half of every tree. 

Two things, however, tend to the preserva- 
tion of what remains. One is the indomitable 
persistence of the redwood itself, which, if 
given half a chance, propagates itself from the 
stump by means of abundant and rapidly 
growing sprouts. The other is the rising 
value of lumber, which is causing mill men to 
figure that it will pay them to log out the red- 
wood forests by scientific methods so that a 
second crop will grow. 

These facts will probably save the red- 
wood from extinction. Something _ besides 
has been done to preserve the species. Mr. 
William Kent, a young and wealthy man of 
much public spirit, purchased a_ beautiful 
grove in Marin County, an hour’s ride from 
San Francisco, and presented it to the Federal 
Government with the request that it be named 
the Muir Woods, in honor of the great tree 
lover, Mr. John Muir. The gift was accepted 
last year by President Roosevelt, assuring its 
preservation. This group is especially valuable 


because it is accessible as a one-day picnic 
ground at all seasons to nearly half of the 
population of California. These are the only 
redwoods under National protection. 

The state of California guards one grove and 
has just acquired another. On March 16, 
1901, the legislature appropriated $250,000 
to buy 3,800 acres in Santa Cruz and San 
Mateo counties, south of San _ Francisco, 
forested almost wholly with virgin redwood. 
This grove is known as California Redwood 
Park, and is controlled by a board consisting 
of the Governor, the Secretary of State, the 
Attorney-General, and the State Forester. Some 
criticisms have been made of the management 
of this park, as tending toward destruction 
rather than preservation, but in the long run 





LOOKING UP THROUGH THE “ TELESCOPE ” 
A big tree in the Mariposa Grove burned out at the top 
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“THE GRIZZLY GIANT” MARIPOSA BIG TREE GROVE, CALIFORNIA 


The Sequoias are so old that practically none of them have escaped being struck by lightning 
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OF THE FOREST” 


Its lowest branches were 200 feet trom the ground 


“THE FATHER 


A famous Sequoia that is now fallen. 
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A PATH THROUGH CALIFORNIA REDWOOD PARK 


By courtesy of the Southern Pacific Co. 
A forest that is under state control 
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IN THE HUMBOLDT FOREST, NEAR DYERVILLE, CAL. 


Showing the dense and richly varied undergrowth of a typical redwood forest 
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the trees will no doubt survive. The last 
session of the legislature, early in this year, 
appropriated money to purchase 4oo acres of 
redwood in Sonoma County, which will be 
preserved under the same management as 
California Redwood Park. This. grove is 
generally known as the Armstrong Woods. 

A few small holdings in private ownership 
are also likely to be preserved. The Bohe- 
mian Club of San Francisco owns a few acres of 
fine trees near Guerneyville, in Sonoma County, 





SAVING THE BIG 


TREES 


even to allow the second crop of trees to grow. 
The only way to preserve representative groves 
containing specimens of the full-grown giants 
is for the state or the National Government 
to buy them. 

But enough has been done to preserve some 
of the finest specimens of both big trees and 
redwoods, and to point the way for further 
work of preservation, All the big trees should 
be owned by the National Government. There 
are few enough of them, and they are less 





By courtesy of the Southern Pacific Co. 


MUIR WOODS, WITHIN AN HOUR’S RIDE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


A redwood forest presented to the National Government by Mr. William Kent 


which it uses as an annual picnic ground and 
the scene of its famous “high jinks.” The 
town of Dyerville, in Humboldt County, 
owns about twenty acres that are used as a 
municipal park. The Felton grove, a small 
group near Santa Cruz, is in private hands 
that will preserve it. 

But by far the largest part of the redwoods 
are owned by lumber companies. Only an 
enlightened selfishness will persuade them 


valuable for lumber than other forests now 
owned by the nation that could be exchanged 
for them. The nation should own more of 
the redwoods —enough groves at least to 
preserve an adequate representation of the 
species in its prime of growth. No nobler 
monuments of our love for beauty can be 
erected than to preserve these oldest and biggest 
trees in the world and these tallest trees in 
America, 
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A BAND OF ELEPHANTS PASSING INTO COVER 














THE LAND OF THE LION 


HUNTING ELEPHANTS AND RIDING LIONS 


DR. W. S. RAINSFORD 


In the previous article, Dr. Rainsford told of his experiences shooting lions on foot in 
British East Africa. The succeeding article will tell of more experiences with elephants. 


NE beautiful morning in late September, 

() with a large sejari (outfit) we moved 

from our camp on the stream that 

borders the open, treeless country, and set 
our faces once again toward the Rock. 

The plateau had already yielded specimens 
of all the game frequenting it, except elephants. 
These, too, we had followed on our first visit, 
but had not had the luck to come on any with 
sufficiently big tusks to warrant our shooting. 
In May, June, and July, the herbage here is 
short, the thorn trees had not put forth their 
new shoots, and elephants were not tempted to 
stay and eat. Now in September and October, 
everything — grass and reed and tree — had 
attained its semi-annual growth, and the thorn 
groves were just as the elephants like to have 
them. So we came hoping for great things. 


If elephants cross the treeless part of this 
land, they usually do so at night. .Unless they 
are in a country where they are little disturbed, 
they very seldom venture into the open flat 
during the hours of broad daylight. Knowing 
this, we had no expectation of seeing anything 
of them till we had reached their usual stopping 
places and feeding grounds, among the many 
square miles of thorn-dotted country that 
extends from ten miles north of Sergoit into and 
beyond the wide bend that the Nzoia River 
makes, as it flows from Kamasea and Cheran- 
gang Mountains, on the east of the plateau, and 
bends in a wide sweep round the southern base 
of Mount Elgon. 

But this beautiful morning a genuine sur- 
prise awaited us. The sefari, a hundred and 
ten strong, stepped out bravely. They were 








as anxious as we were to reach the land of 
abundant game. The long tramp across the 
Mau escarpment with its cold nights had 
whetted their longing for unlimited zebra. 
We had scarcely swung out, well clear of the 
last vestiges of forest land, when a row of 
strange black dots far away on the right of the 
trail caught my attention. The sun was only 
just up, and in its earliest light the ripe grass 
shone like gold. Against such a background, 
these black things showed up sharply. Could 
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With curving trunk they marched along, the 
sun glinting now and then on the ivories. It 
was a beautiful and interesting sight. I need 
scarcely say that we examined that dark line 
attentively. Were they cows and bulls, or were 
they cows and éofos (young) only? Alas, nota 
bull in the lot! It was a sad disappointment, 
for here in the open, had there been “tuskers,”’ 
there was no escape for them. It was the 
fourth time I had had a good view of elephants, 
but not once had there been a good tusk in the 





A STREAM IN THE GAME COUNTRY 


it be? Yes, here, far away from woodland or 
cover, here were the elephants, at last. We 
could scarcely believe our eyes. Sixteen great 
beasts were moving steadily along at a pace 
that seemed far slower than it was. No doubt 
they had kept to their unerring course the long 
night through. That dangerous, open prairie 
had to be passed. From the Nandi woodlands 
on the west, they were bound to the Elgao 
forests on the east, a march of at least thirty 
miles, and so well was this journey timed that, 
in half an hour, they would surely be in their 
desired covert. 











EUPHORBIA TREE ON THE PLAIN 


herd. Once we were satisfied that there was 
nothing there for us, we did what we could to 
photograph them, but while we waited to make 
sure of their “ivories,”’ they had gained the 
edge of a swampy bit of valley where the bush 
was thick. This would not have saved them 
from a hunter, but it was sufficient to embar- 
rass the would-be photographer. I got within 
seventy yards of one big cow, but she went into 
dark shade and was lost to my camera. 
Though we were not destined to get any 
elephants this time, it seemed a good augury 
for our future to meet them so soon, and, indeed 
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this day, auspiciously begun, was to prove a red 
letter day on our calendar. We had made ten 
or twelve miles of the eighteen that separated 
us from our camping ground at the clear spring, 
that rises two miles beyond Sergoit, when Mr. 
A. C. Hoey, my hunter, suggested to me that 
we might leave the sefari and explore an exceed- 
ingly likely bit of country, through which, in 
the rainy season, a watercourse _ trickled. 
It was one of those broad, shallow depressions 
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and the favorite feeding ground for innumer- 
able game herds. 

The sejari had made camp before we rode 
in. ‘The men came running up to say that my 
companion, Mr. White, and his hunter had 
shot a great lion. Here was news indeed — 
elephants seen in the open, and a lion bagged, 
on the very first morning’s ride into our old 
game country. Presently the hunters came in. 
It seemed that almost as soon as we had ridden 








J. RHINOCEROS STANDING 


in the plain that are common in East Africa, 
and an ideal place for lion. 

We followed the windings of this open donga 
for several miles and saw great quantities of 
game. The nature of the country often enabled 
us to get quite close before we were seen. 
Oraby, topy, eland, and warthog scattered 
before us, but we wanted lions and let every- 
thing else alone. It was a charming ride, and 
over a country that must soon pass into the 
settlers’ hands. The soil and climate are too 
good, and water too abundant for it to remain 
much longer as it is to-day —a no man’s land, 








Photographed by Mr. Percevale, the game warden, and presented to the author 


UP BUT ALMOST ASLEEP 


away from the sejar7, my syce (groom), who was 
leading my mule, saw a fine lion going quietly 
along the opposite side of the sloping ridge on 
which they were marching. It was about a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred yards away, 
and in full view. Both White and his hunter 
shot at it without hitting it, for a moving lion 
at two hundred yards is not an easy shot. It 
broke into a gallop, and dashed over the crest 
on to the level veldt beyond. There they had 
it, for White’s syce, a Somali, accustomed to lion 
riding, and very well mounted, rounded it up 
in five or six hundred yards. The great beast 
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II. THE SAME RHINOCEROS 


must have fed too well that morning, and 
was not able, or did not care, to run fast or far. 
Anyway, it came to a stand in short grass. 
This part of the splateau is ideal country for 
“riding,” for the rich sod is kept well cropped 
by the game, and there are few holes and no 
bushes. The lion stood grandly to bay. 








Photographed by Mr. Percevale, the game warden, and presented to the author 


LOOKING FOR THE ENEMY 


White’s hunter rode a mule that was faster 
than his, and in his excitement did what no 
professional hunter should, under any circum- 
stances, be allowed to do, unless you want him 
to do the shooting instead of doing it yoursclf. 
He galloped ahead of his man, and got up within 
shooting distance some time before White did. 
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Photographed by Mr. Percevale, the game warden, and presented to the author 


III. BADLY WOUNDED AND STOPPED 
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The latter, who got up on his mule as soon as 
he could, had forgotten to take his rifle from 
his gunbearer. So here he found himself 
within seventy yards of a lion at bay, and he 
and his hunter had only one rifle between them, 
and that, as it turned out later, was loaded 
with solid bullets. He did the only thing he 
could do under the circumstances — took his 
man’s rifle and, aiming steadily, shot the 
beast, which had not yet begun to advance on 
them, full in the chest. 

The lion sank at the shot but, rising imme- 
diately, advanced slowly toward them, increas- 
ing its pace as it came on. White handed 








the rifle to his hunter, thinking he could better 
stop the charge. Again and again the brave 
beast was shot, the bullets hitting it in the neck 
and chest. It came on, nevertheless, steadily 
on, till it could not have been more than twenty 
yards away, when the fourth bullet must have 
taken it in the heart, for, springing into the 
air to its full height, with widely extended 
paws, it fell dead. 

I have read of lions so springing upward on 
receiving a death wound, and I remember in 
some story-book of my boyhood seeing an 
illustration of uch a lion’s death. But none 
of us had ever seen or heard of so splendidly 
dramatic an ending to the king of beasts. 


When the skin was spread, its great beauty was 
evident. It was an even blacker lion than 
my first — although it was not so large by a 
good deal— with heavy, waving masses of 
rich yellow mane turning to glossy black, 
covering the shoulders, and falling almost to 
the ground. Unquestionably no such lion had 
been shot for some time in the Protectorate. It 
measured nine feet five inches as it lay, and was 
an old fellow, with teeth a good deal worn. 

It died hard. But this was accounted for, 
as I said, when we came to examine the 
bullet holes. White’s man had loaded his 
rifle with solid bullets when we came on the 





Photographed by Mr. Percevale, the game warden, and presented to the author 


tv. IN THE ACT OF FALLING 


elephants, and carelessly forgot to change them 
to soft ones, as he rode on his way. It wasa 
piece of forgetfulness that might have cost 
them dear. Solid bullets are not good things 
to stop an oncoming lion with. One, or at most 
two, well-placed, soft nose .350’s would, on 
the other hand, have taken the fight out of 
any lion. 

Some days later we moved toa place Hoey 
knew well, and where on another occasion we 
had seen several lions. The water was fair, but 
we had to send forty men more than three 
miles to bring in wood. Tents were pitched in 
a closer circle than usual, and a larger central 
fire kept going, as hereabouts our mules, 
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donkeys, and ponies needed very special 
looking after. 

Early in the afternoon, we rode off for a 
look round, but saw nothing. Next morning, 
I determined to make a very early start, Hoey 
and IJ going in one direction, and White and his 
hunter taking another. The season was so 
early we had little fear of being interfered with 
by another sejari, and, as lions would keep 
while elephants would wander far away, we 
determined to make a wide circle and try and 
find fresh elephant spoor. 

It was dawn, but not day, when I and my 
man rode off to the westward, toward Elgon. 
We had not ridden a mile before we came on 
an elephant sign that could not be more than 
eight or nine hours old, and, turning off, 
followed as fast as our trackers could make it 
out. Much of the ground was bare, and all 
of it baked hard, so tracking at times, even 
though the native hunters were good at their 
work, was not easy. In a couple of hours, we 
had left the level, treeless plain, and were 
among stunted thorn and patchy, long grass, 
that in some places was four or five feet high 
and very thick. We had scarcely ridden a 
mile in this sort of cover when at the same 
moment my Brownie and Hoey saw _ three 
lionesses slinking away some five hundred yards 
on our right. It was a most undesirable sort 
of country to ride them in. You could only 
see ahead of you for a little way, and even the 
shortest grass was long enough to cover a 
crouching lioness. But it was our first chance, 
and we took it quickly. Hoey’s pony was a 
beauty and very fast. I had mounted my 
syce (a Somali who had ridden lion) on a good 
strong mare that had a turn of speed, too; and 
for myself, I rode a good, surefooted mule. 
Nothing could separate that mule from Hoey’s 
pony. Where the pony went, that mule would 
go, and at a pace that was quite wonderful, 
for a mule. Hoey took his .450 from the gun 
boy, I seized my .350 repeater, Brownie had to 
follow as best he could, and we were off. 

There is no riding like it anywhere in the 
world. On, on, the yellow, waving grass 
often above my saddle, no chance to see holes, 
or rocks, or fallen tree stems! Amid _ the 
thickening brush, I had all I could do to sit 
tight, and keep the two men ahead of me in 
view. We started at a hard gallop, but now 
there is a wild yell in front and the ponies are 
going at very topmost speed. They see the 
lions before them. The bushes thicken, the 
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grass is rank and high. In go the spurs, 
and we tear along. There were three lions or 
lionesses — we had not a clear enough view 
to tell which — but now there is but one ahead. 
Where are the other two? Where did they 
turn? Where do they crouch? The thicken- 
ing grass hides anything, and everything. We 
have raced for more than a mile and a half, 
and my plucky mount is almost spent. 
Thus I am on the brow of a sudden descent, 
and no man or horse in sight. I saw them not 
two hundred yards in front, less than half a 














YOUNG REED BUCK, CAPTURED UNHURT 


mile back, and expected to catch sight of them 
each moment, as I forced the mule along. The 
lions have swerved to right or left suddenly, 
and I have swept by the lot. Where are the 
lions now? And where are my men? I 
hear shouting far to my left, and as I do, 
there, not forty yards away, are two big ears 
moving through the grass. I look anxiously 
beyond and on either side of those ears. The 
tall grass is all round me. This is not the 
sort of place I should have chosen to make my 
accounting with three thoroughly angry lion- 
esses. Those ears come steadily nearer, just 
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those ears, marking a broad head, which 
remains invisible. They are equidistant. The 
lion is squarely head on. One thing at least 
is sure—I must kill the beast with one shot. 
Now they are not twenty yards away. I aim 
well below the ears and straight between them. 
There lies the brain, and at this distance any- 
one could hit it. I fire. There is a deep 
grunt and then all is still. The grass does 
not even tremble. 

I look with all my eyes into the grass before 
me and around. No sign of another! And 
now the shouting comes nearer, and I see Hoey 
coming at a stretching gallop, my Somali close 
after him. ‘Are you right?” he cried. Very 
evidently I was. “Where are the lions? 
The grass beat us. We have lost two. When 
I heard only one shot, I was very anxious. 
I feared you had ridden into them and missed.” 
Of course, we shook hands all round, and 
vowed we’d not ‘‘take on” lions, and more 
especially lionesses, in this sort of riding 
country again. 

It was. still very early morning. One of 
my Wakamba, my second gunbearer, stayed 
to skin my prize, and we rode back to our 
temporarily deserted elephant spoor. We 
followed it all day. Sometimes we lost it 
when the ridges were bare. At other times we 
followed it at a canter, the gunbearers hanging 
to the horses’ tails. But it was all to no pur- 
pose. The band had separated on some rough 
ground to hunt for water, and, though we 
made a long cast in order to pick up the trail 
again, we failed to do so. It had been a hard 
day. We had started very early and gone 
for at least twenty-five miles as hard as man 








Photographed by Mr. Percevale, the game warden, and presented to the author 


A GIRAFFE IN ITS FAVORITE COVER 








THE FIRST LION DR. RAINSFORD “ RODE” 


and beast could travel and keep the spoor. 
It was already late in the afternoon, and we 
turned campward. Our course had been in 
a wide circle, and fortunately “home” was not 
more than ten miles away. On the way back, 
we rode almost among a large herd of giraffe. 
They were looking at something that alarmed 
them, directly away from us. The riding was 
good and the grass muffled the ponies’ feet 
so that we were among them before they knew 
it. I longed for a camera film, but I had used 
up my last, or I could, without difficulty, 
have taken the splendid, towering bull, as it 
stood at less than forty yards from me, before 
it found its wits and trundled off. When it 
at last got its mighty legs going, Hoey couldn’t 
resist the temptation of running it for four 
or five hundred yards — just to try its paces. 
The pony was, of course, not at its best, after 
so long a day, and Hoey rides as heavy as I 
do — 190 — but, nevertheless, it easily had 
the pace of the giraffe. It was most interesting 
to notice the great bull’s tactics when horse 
and rider were right on it. Without altering 
its rolling, rocking strides, it would strike out 
with one hind leg, getting off a prodigious kick 
that, if it landed, would have smashed almost 
anything. This it did four or five times. 
The pony then swept Hoey against a low, stout 
bush and off he went, so ending the curious 
race. The giraffe almost immediately pulled 
up. It seemed to be thoroughly winded, 
and calmly looked down on us as we wished 
it good luck and rode by. ‘To shoot such 
great, harmless creatures, almost sole survivors 
as they are of races of animals long extinct, 
seems to me a thoughtless cruelty. 

A transparent streak of green-blue color 
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in the east — just light enough to see the stones 
and holes that make riding dangerous, and 
Hoey and I are off again. Yesterday morning 
we were after elephant sign, and, as the lion- 
esses came in our way, we “fell into tempta- 
tion” —and it might have been a snare. 
To-day it is lion we want, and no place in all 
Africa could offer a fairer chance to get them. 
First of all, for at least three months the 
country has been quite undisturbed. Then 
the going is superb; not, of course, over the 
whole plateau, but just by good fortune in that 
comparatively small part of it round the Rock. 
Some cight miles to east of Sergoit is a long 
papyrus swamp, surrounded for many miles on 
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poisoned arrow. As the grass lengthens, the 
larger herds of game leave the lower country 
for the table-land on which we are hunting, 
seemingly knowing well that on it they are in 
comparative safety. The native hunters kill 
little game on the upper plateau, or anywhere 
else, when the grass is short. I visited scores 
of their little hunting lodges before the rains 
began, in this very country, and found little 
meat and very little fresh skin. What meat 
and skin they had was evidently robbed from 
the lions, as they were constantly hunting up 
“kills.” They seemed very meat hungry, 
and lived, they assured us, on honey alone, 
and IJ think they spoke the truth. 














A GREAT HERD OF JACKSON’S HARTEBEEST IN THE NZOIA COUNTRY 


all sides by plain. The soil is rich, the grass 
sweet and strong. The game herds seem, for 
their mutual protection, to have made an agree- 
ment to meet after the rains on this wide prairie 
land, and to graze it down and keep it down. 
I say for their mutual protection, for, in the 
long grass that, soon after the rains, covers 
the low lands bordering the Nzoia, both lions 
and native hunters can work their will on the 
larger antelope and on the zebra. Neither of 
these dire enemies of the game find much 
difficulty in crawling within a few yards of 
their prey in a dense growth of long grass. 
From that distance the lion makes his terrible 
rush, and the wild man speeds his deadly 


As it is with the wild man, so it is with the 
lions. They kill, of course, on the high veldt, 
for a band of them can during the night time 
surround a herd, and so thoroughly stampede 
it that some unfortunate beast must be dragged 
down. But they try again and again before 
success comes. Hoey has seen them vainly 
hunting, far into the morning, evidently 
driven to this useless proceeding by dire 
hunger. During daylight, all the antelope 
simply play with them, watching their stealthy 
approach in a half-interested sort of way, 
and then easily distancing them. ‘Two months 
ago, Hoey had a most interesting view of five 
lions trying to surround a zebra herd at nine 
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in the morning. So intent were the lions that 
he and his man got two of them, but at no time 
were the zebra in any danger. 

We started, Hoey and I and my syce, long 
before sun-up, as soon, indeed, as there was 
light enough to see. We had camped some 
six miles from the great swamp, so that no 
noise from our sejari might spoil our chances. 
Moreover, we had not fired a shot near camp 
the evening before. All circumstances favored 
us, and hope ran high as we moved out of 
camp in the dim light of the deliciously fresh 
morning. Mile after mile we rode slowly 
along, stopping now and then to search the 
slopes and levels before us with our glasses. 
Five miles had been passed, and no lion seen. 
Now, half a mile away, the dark-green papyrus 
wall stood out sharply against the yellow grass 
of the surrounding prairie. ‘Let us sit down 
here and have a good spy,” said Hoey. “I 
have never been here yet, at this time of the 
year, without seeing lion.” The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth before a tiny, yellow 
spot, fully one thousand yards away, caught 
his eye first, and then that of my gunbearer, 
Brownie. I heard Brownie whisper Simba 
(lion), and, an instant after, Hoey clapped the 
glass into his pocket. ‘A lion — and we can 
cut him off! The going is splendid. He is 
ours.” 

We started at a hard gallop. The gun- 
bearers, of course, came along as fast as they 
could, but were soon far behind. Now that 
yellow spot above the yellow grass, on the far- 
off ridge, was visible to the naked eye. The 
lion is watching us, but cannot make up its 
mind to run. A hundred yards more and 
we are within a third of a mile of it. It is off! 
As it clears the grass and bounds away with 
long, clean stride, every bit of its splendid, 
lissome body is visible —a full-grown male. 
Now it’s sit down and ride hard as man and 
beast can go. The horses need no urging. 
They see their game and race for dear life. 
The lion holds its own, or almost its own, for 
about half a mile. Then we gain fast. I try 
to keep within a couple of hundred yards of 
the racers, and, so stanch is the fine mule I 
am riding, and so eager isit not to be left 
behind, that, though in the first keen rush 
the ponies distance me, I am almost holding 
my own now. More than a mile and a half 
we have ridden. I can see the lion is done. 
Suddenly it halts in its stride and drops from 
gallop to trot; Hoey is past it in an instant. 


It wheels to bay and stands lo:king first at 
one pony, then at the other, then back at me. 
Its retreat is cut off, and it knows it. For a 
moment it lies down and takes breath, then 
slowly rises to its feet with tail swinging from 
side to side. Which of the three of us shall 
it tackle? There is no time to lose, so I cut 
it down with two shots. 

We had only just dismounted and were 
congratulating each other, when one of Hoey’s 
Massai comes rushing up, running as only a 
Massai can, and pants out, Simba. Sure 
enough, we had ridden by another lion which 
was making its way homeward. Doubtless, 
as the chase tore by, it crouched. Anyway, 
with our eyes fixed on our own lion, we never 
saw this one. But, as the running men behind 
us came along, it moved aside, and now, they 
said, it was making for the swamp over the 
very country we had passed. Would the 
ponies stand it? It had a start of more than a 
mile, and the swamp was not over two and a 
half: miles away. It is worth a try, anyway. 

Fortunately for us, this time our lion didn’t 
hurry itself, and, not being pressed, proceeded 
with some deliberation. Still, to cut it off 
from that green papyrus wall seemed impos- 
sible. It was evidently watching the rush of 
its enemies, for, as the ponies were -driven, 
at right angles to its course, it came almost at 
them, and galloped down the long slope lead- 
ing to the reedy river that flowed out of the 
swamp above. We were riding for all we were 
worth, and as near to the river edge as we 
dared to go, while the lion was to our left, on 
higher ground. We were edging, minute by 
minute, more and more between it and its 
one chance of escape. Now horses and lion 
were done. Hoey, quite close by this time, 
could see its tongue hanging out like the tongue 
of a fagged dog. It raced no more, but turned 
and came right down the incline. Hoey, 
riding finely, made one more attempt to head 
it off, but his gallant pony was spent, and 
bogged badly in the soft ground. At a few 
yards distance, the lion jogged by him, and 
Hoey threw himself from his pony, and took a 
snap shot in the hope of making the beast turn 
and stand. The bullet cut the flesh of its hind 
leg without breaking the bone, and the lion 
wheeled to it like a flash, and, growling loudly, 
advanced on Hoey; I was coming up as fast as 
my tired mule could gallop, when I saw some- 
thing was the matter. Hoey was trying to go 
backward as fast as he could. His pony, free 
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of his weight, was out of the scrape, but he 
seemed about to get into it. The lion was not 
coming on very fast, but its wound had only 
angered it, and unquestionably it meant busi- 
ness. Why Hoey was trying to get away I 
could not tell. I was still 250 yards away. 
But Hoey and the lion were getting much too 
close together. I had to act quickly. I threw 
myself off. The ground was clear of grass just 
there and I could see all the length of that 
fine, long side. I drew a deep breath to 
steady my shaking arms, and aimed well over 
the backbone. The bullet went home — 
a little far back, as it proved, but only a very 
little. Anyway, it took the fight out of the lion. 
It slowly turned round growling, and, instead 
of going further to the papyrus, lay quickly 
down a few yards away in the long grass 
bordering the stream we had been riding 
along. I left my quite beaten mule where he 
stood, and made as fast time as I was able 
across the bog to Hoey’s side. When I got 
there, the mystery of his retreat was cleared 
up. In the hurry of our second start, he had 
not had time to grasp the bandoleer that held 
his cartridges, and thus it was that he found 
himself, after firing that snap shot in the grass, 
in a most disadvantageous position, facing an 
angry charge, with only one bullet in his gun. 
The grass was rank and high on the borders 
of the stream where his horse had bogged. 
He had a very poor chance to make a good shot, 
and the only thing to do was to get on firmer 
ground just as fast as he could, and keep to 
that single cartridge till the lion was a few yards 
away. My lucky shot had saved the situation, 
which otherwise might have been serious 
indeed, for, though he would probably have 
stopped the lion, no man, no matter how steady 
his nerves, cares to face a charging beast 
with one cartridge. 

We walked up together to the little grass 
patch that now completely hid our game. 
We shouted and waited. There was no sign. 
The lion was lying low. To enter the patch 
was not to be thought of fora moment. The 
reeds and grass grew seven feet high, and the 
lion, though mortally wounded, would have 
pulled someone down. As I said before, it 
had crawled into a narrow bend of the stream, 
and, as we looked over the situation rapidly, I 
noticed that on the other side of the water, only 
a few yards away, the bank rose sharply for a 
few feet. If we could gain that point of van- 
tage, I thought we had the beast at our mercy. 


Would it let us go quietly by, within a few yards, 
wade the stream, and look into its lair from the 
other side? We silently formed our gun boys 
into line across the possible line of retreat, and 
stepped through the edge of the high cover, 
down into the water, which was almost five feet 
deep, and running strong. I must admit 
that I was profoundly relieved when I found 
my footing on the other bank, free from that 
strangling grass. Here I was my own man 
again. Here indeed all risk was over, both 
for ourselves and for our men; for we had the 
lion under our guns, not ten yards away. 
The moment we stood on the little elevation, 
and had our heads at last above the grass, 
the lion saw us and made its one last, hopeless 
effort to come on. It rose swaying from side 
to side and growling deeply. I finished it at 
once with two rapid shots in the chest. 

Five miles that morning we had ridden as 
fast as good horses could go. Our game was in 
full view all the time — not a bush, not a rock 
to hide it for a moment, no cover of any sort, 
till the long start the second lion had on us 
enabled it to gain the swampy ground and 
bordering reeds that fringed the stream. Hoey 
said that he never had had quite so perfect 
a ride, and, as again we grasped hands over our 
lion, we agreed that there is not, there cannot 
be, anything in all the world quite equal to 
riding lion on the Sergoit plain. 

As they lay, the lions measured nine feet 
four inches, and nine feet five inches, and 
they were full-grown males. 

It is interesting to note the way a ridden lion 
advances on his enemy. These two, and the 
others that were ridden and shot, stood or lay 
down for a moment to rest and get their wind, 
and then rose and faced us. 

Mr. Hoey, who has killed and helped to kill 
many lions, tells me if they are missed or only 
slightly wounded, they increase steadily the 
pace of their advance. Generally speaking, 
lionesses seem to crouch lower than lions, and to 
come more quickly, too. This renders a charg- 
ing lioness one of the most difficult shots that 
can be. None of my lions bounded in, after 
being wounded, except the first, and it stopped 
and raised its head fifty yards from me. From 
what I can learn, the advancing lion comes 
forward to the final attack more slowly than 
is generally supposed, and, if missed, certainly 
quickens its pace. It seems scarcely ever 
to charge at once, when brought to bay, but 
needs an instant or two to make up its mind 
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as to which of its enemies it will select. This 
instant’s delay is, of course, the time to shoot. 
To do this, I always, when it was possible, sat 
down. No time is lost in sitting; the motion 
is very much more rapid than kneeling, and 
the rest on both knees immensely more steady 
than the partial, swaying rest of one. The 
only disadvantage of the sitting position is 
that, once you have taken it, you must abide 
by it, for you cannot get up quickly. This, 
I hold, is its very greatest advantage. To 
change position and move around in the face 
of imminent danger is folly. It is straight 
shooting that is wanted then, not active jump- 
ing. There is another argument in favor 
of sitting to receive a charge that I think is 
worth considering. The sitting man does 
not attract the same amount of attention as 
the man who stands, jumps about, or runs. 
A restive horse or mule near by is far more 
likely to draw a lioness’s charge, when wounded, 
than is a sitting hunter. 

Just recently, a poor fellow was brought into 
Nairobi terribly mauled by a lioness. He and 
another young fellow rode it. They rode too 
close and like a flash it turned. His horse 
bucked, and, bursting the girth, threw him 
almost into the jaws of the lioness. It sprang 
on the kicking horse, not on the semi-conscious 
man. The horse kicked free, and the lioness 
was leaving the ground, when, dazed and 
not understanding the folly of his act, the 
unarmed man staggered to his feet, and it was 
on him in an instant. 

In the last three months, two men have lost 
arms, and almost their lives, riding lions. 
In both cases, the same mistake was made. 
They pressed the beast too closely. No horse 
can turn or stop as can a cat. I have seen 
a cheetah I was riding—an animal very 
much faster than any lion —actually stop in 
its very stride. It was as though its claws 
were glued to the earth. It did not seem 
possible that such a sudden halt could be made 
by anything that ran. Nor can any other 
beast show the desperate speed of a cat for a 
few yards’ distance. Mr. Percivale, the game 
warden of the Protectorate, who has probably 
ridden more lions than any other man in the 
country, tells me that he, though well mounted, 
was once almost pulled down by a lion that he 
had ridden into cover. He, too, on that occa- 
sion came too close, the lion for some reason or 
other dispensed with all the usual preliminaries, 
and rushed at him. He turned his horse as 
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quickly as he could and rode for his life. 
He had quite fifty yards start, and yet he 
believes that, had he not fired his heavy 
revolver into the face of the lion when it was 
almost on his horse’s hind quarters, both he 
and the horse would have been pulled down. 
Mr. Percivale was alone. There was no other 
horse or hunter near to divide the lion’s atten- 
tion. This, perhaps, may account for its very 
unusually rapid and deadly attack. 

Hoey was attacked by three lionesses, near 
the Rock. The only provocation he had given 
them was that, two hours before, he had shot 
the lion of the band. He was riding back 
to his camp, unarmed, having left his rifle 
with his gunbearer, who was skinning the 
lion he had killed. The three saw him, from 
a distance of quite two hundred yards, and 
pressed him hard for a quarter of a mile. He 
was riding the same fast mule that I rode, and 
so outran them. 

There are one or two things that any man 
riding lions would do well to remember. 

First, it is not well to follow a lion or lions into 
cover if you are on horseback, not even into 
thin cover. Once you have chased a lion, it 
is very different from the beast that rapidly 
slinks away from you, when you are hunting 
on foot. In this last case, it instinctively 
knows it can get away, if it cares to. In the 
former, it finds you have its pace, and, resent- 
ing that, will attack with determination. The 
second lion Hoey and I rode had every chance 
to walk into the impenetrable stronghold of 
the river grass, if it had wanted to. The grass 
grew thickly, not twenty yards from where the 
lion was first hit. But it did not want to do 
anything of the sort, and, angered by the long, 
hard chase, cast all idea of further retreat 
behind, and came boldly away from the covert 
it had striven so strenuously to gain. 

Secondly, the man who does the shooting 
must dismount without delay or hesitation. 
He must quickly choose his place, fixing it in 
his mind as he gallops up —if possible, a 
spot from which he can command the lion for 
a few yards every way, and on which he can 
plump down. If there is no such place, of 
course, he must stand up and shoot. All 
delay is dangerous. Get the beast before it 
rushes in. Any cool hunter can knock a 
standing lion out, with one shot, at one hundred 
yards or less. No living man can be sure of 
hitting a charging, snarling embodiment of 
death. He must remember that he has to 
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depend on himself and himself alone. The 
man, or men, who are mounted, can do little 
or nothing to help him, for a plunging horse 
is a poor shooting platform. 

Thirdly, all who ride lions should ride 
not behind them, but to one side. You may 
not be too near as you gallop along, but a lion 
can check its pace so much more suddenly 
than you can that, if you, from the position 
you have got yourself into, are obliged not to 
swerve your horse, but to turn him round, in 
order to gallop away, you are in extreme 
danger of coming to grief. 

Fourthly, remember that there are plenty 
more lions in the country, even if you lose the 
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one you are after, and take no needless risks. 
You may hunt lions on foot for months and 
have no luck. Well mounted and in a good 
country, you are certain to get them. So do 
not ride too close. Pull up at a hundred 
yards, for that distance gives you plenty of time 
to take five or six steady shots. And make 
sure that the shots are steady. 

Summing up the whole matter, no man 
can tell what a lion will do, how it will come, 
or whether it will come at all or no. It may 
die as tamely as a house cat, or it may make 
you shoot for your life. And just here is the 
unequalled fascination a man experiences in 
pitting himself against the lion in East Africa. 
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INCE the White House Conservation 
S Conference, last year, thirty-seven state 
conservation commissions have been 
appointed, and forty-seven conservation com- 
missions, representing the large national organ- 
izations, have been formed. 

At the first meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the United States Conservation 
Commission, held in Chicago, June 19, 1908, 
it was realized that the initial step in the work 
was to take a census of our resources, and, in 
connection with this, to make estimates as to 
how long each of the resources would prob- 
ably last upon the basis of their present accel- 
erated consumption. 

By order of the President, the heads of the 
scientific bureaus were directed to have their 
forces make such investigations as the com- 
mission requested. A large number of experts 
were placed upon the work during the summer 
and autumn of last year. December rst, the 
full commission assembled at Washington. 
The experts and the secretaries of the dif- 
ferent divisions reported to the Commission, 
and the Commission, in turn, formulated its 
first report to the President and to the Gov- 
ernors again assembled, December 8, 1908. 

The next step of President Roosevelt was 
to ask the governments of Canada, Mexico, 


and Newfoundland, to appoint commis- 
sioners to meet with commissioners of the 
United States, and the North American Con- 
servation Conference was held in Washington, 
February 18-22, 1gog. 

To crown the brilliant series of adminis- 
trative acts the purpose of which was to bring 
the question of conservation to the foreground 
of human consciousness, the President, on 
February 19th, requested the powers of the 
world to meet at The Hague in the coming 
autumn, to consider the question of the con- 
servation of the natural resources of the entire 
world. 

In amazing contrast with these great, states- 
manlike acts of the President is the position 
of Congress. ‘The House embodied a section 
in the Sundry Civil Bill, which prohibits 
the scientific corps of any of the depart- 
ments at Washington from doing work for any 
commission, council, or other similar body 
appointed by the President. Since, notwith- 
standing the strong favorable recommendation 
of President Roosevelt, Congress made no 
appropriation for the conservation commission, 
this clause of the Sundry Civil Bill, coupled 
with the refusal to furnish funds for the com- 
mission, makes without avail, so far as lay in 
the power of Congress, the conservation 
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movement. While the National Commission 
is thus prevented from proceeding effectively 
with its work, the movement will be carried 
forward so far as practicable by the Committee 
on Cooperation, an unofficial body established 
in December at the joint conference on con- 
servation, composed of the governors of the 
states, the state conservation commissions, 
representatives of the national organizations, 
and the National Conservation Commission. 

Under the system in vogue in Congress, 
by which it is difficult to fix responsibility, with 
the exception of one man we cannot certainly 
designate the individuals who are most guilty 
of halting the conservation movement. This 
exception is Mr. Tawney, of Minnesota, who 
introduced the objectionable section, and 
advocated its adoption. We _ should hold 
him responsible to the people for doing all 
possible to render ineffective the conserva- 
tion movement. All good citizens who know 
the facts should spread the truth abroad as 
widely as possible in order that he may receive 
the profound public condemnation which is 
his just due. 

In this connection, there should also be 
mentioned the Committee on Printing, of the 
House, consisting of Mr. Charles B. Landis, of 
Indiana, chairman; Mr. James Breck Perkins, of 
New York; and Mr. David E. Finley, of South 
Carolina. This committee refused to report 
favorably to the House a resolution passed 
by the Senate providing for printing 25,000 
copies of the report of the conservation com- 
mission, the President’s message concerning 
the same, the summaries of the secretaries 
of the four sections, and the proceedings of 
the joint conservation conference held in 
December, and thus prevented the people 
from gaining information which the conserva- 
tion commission had already obtained. These 
men should be held responsible to the public 
for doing all that lay in their power to block 
the conservation movement, of such vital 
importance to the nation. 

There may be difference of opinion with 
reference to the services of President Roose- 
velt upon various political matters. There 
is, as we know, indeed, great difference of 
opinion. But there can be no difference of 
opinion among thinking men as to his service 
to the nation in the conservation of our 
resources. 

For many years, the voice of the scientist has 
been raised in reference to conservation; but 
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his voice has been a voice in the wilderness. 
Through the instrumentality of President 
Roosevelt, the voice of conservation has become 
the voice of the nation. I believe that the work 
which he has done for the conservation of our 
natural resources will, among future gener- 
ations, mark him as not only one of the great- 
est statesmen of this nation, but one of the 
greatest statesmen of any time and of any 
nation. 

The most fundamental of the resources of 
the nation is the soil. One of the very impres- 
sive addresses given at the White House 
Conference was by Mr. James J. Hill. His 
paper gave a comprehensive picture of the 
importance of our soil resources, and a severe 
arraignment of our want of foresight and the 
reckless extravagance which, unless checked 
in the near future, threatens to impoverish 
our nation in its most fundamental asset. 
Food and clothing — products of the soil — 
we must have. All of our other wants are 
subordinate to these. 

Mr. Hill says: “Our agricultural lands 
have been abused in two principal ways: first, 
by single cropping; and, second, by neglecting 
fertilization. The two remedies are 
as well ascertained as the evil. Rotation of 
crops and the use of fertilizers act as tonics 
upon the soil. We might expand our resources 
and add billions of dollars to our national 
wealth by conserving soil resources, instead 
of exhausting them, as we have the forests and 
the contents of the mines.” 

Mr. Hill does not mention the first cause for 
the depletion of the soil, that of the depletion 
of soil through erosion. The loss by erosion 
has been especially heavy in the South; but, 
even in the North, where the lands are com- 
paratively flat-lying, and the conditions not 
favorable to wash, there is no question but the 
waste is many times the rate at which the soil 
is being manufactured. By improving our 
methods of cultivation, this condition must 
be changed. If nature manufacture soil 
at the rate of one inch in a century, then the 
erosion must not exceed one inch in one century. 

I can no more than mention the question 
of rotation. A crop of one kind heavily draws 
upon certain elements of the soil. Another 
does not demand so much of this element. 
Therefore, it is plain that by rotation of crops 
the elements of fertility may be drawn upon 
slowly and proportionately, and thus, through 
proper procedure, enable the farmer to retain 
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in the soil an adequate supply of each of the 
important elements. 

Mr. Hill says: “Fertilizers act as tonics 
upon the soil.” This naturally raises the 
question as to our resources in fertilizers. The 
three plant foods which are most likely to be 
present in insufficient quantity in the soil — 
and which are most expensive to supply 
—are nitrogen, potassium, and phosphorus. 

Fortunately, in the atmosphere is an inex- 
haustible quantity of nitrogen. The problem 
is to get this free nitrogen into a form in which 
it can be used by plants. Until compara- 
tively recently this was regarded as almost 
hopeless, but the discoveries of recent years 
show that there are two ways in which the 
nitrogen of the air may be fixed. The legum- 
inous plants, by the aid of bacteria, combine 
nitrogen in large quantities with other ele- 
ments, and add it to the soil in a form that 
may be used by non-leguminous plants. By 
electrical methods also, nitrogen may be directly 
combined with other elements. Thus, so 
far as this element is concerned, the problem 
is theoretically solved. By applying the knowl- 
edge which science has furnished us, the soil 
need never lack the nitrogenous element 
of plant food. 

In the original igneous rocks the average 
percentage of potassium is about two and one- 
half. However, there are inexhaustible masses 
of rock in which the percentage is about three 
times this average. Therefore, the total 
amount of this element is practically unlimited. 
By nature’s processes, potassium has been 
extensively abstracted from the original rocks 
and has been concentrated so that in various 
parts of the continents there are large quan- 
_ tities of this element in a readily soluble form, 
which are available for fertilizing the soils 
deficient in it. And, even if in the future 
the segregated and soluble deposits of potas- 
sium are exhausted, we may still use the orig- 
inal rocks, which are more than ordinarily 
rich in this element, as a source from which 
more concentrated material may be manu- 
factured, or the very finely pulverized rocks 
may be used directly as a fertilizer. 

The only remaining element about which 
we need concern ourselves is phosphorus. 
This is the element which, so far as we can 
see at the present time, presents a profoundly 
serious problem in maintaining the fertility 
of the soil. Clarke, in his “Data of Geo- 


Chemistry” (Bulletin, U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 
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330), estimates that the crust of the earth 
contains only .11 of one per cent. of phosphorus, 
or about .25 of one per cent. of phosphoric 
oxide. As we have just seen, the average 
rocks contain twenty times as much potassium. 
Therefore, looking toward the distant future, 
if we consider ratios, we may unhesitatingly 
assert that the problem of maintaining the 
fertility of the soil in phosphorus will be twenty 
times as difficult as for potassium; but this 
ratio by no means measures the real difference; 
for, when a deposit contains a moderate per- 
centage of a substance, it may be possible to 
utilize it commercially, whereas, if the per- 
centage falls below this amount, it is without 
value. 

The segregative processes of nature have 
fortunately concentrated phosphorus in vari- 
ous ways, and these deposits are the chief 
sources of supply of our phosphates. 

The earliest phosphatic fertilizer to be used 
was guano, mainly derived from the islands 
off the west coast of South America. If the 
segregation of phosphorus in guano were fully 
described, one would appreciate how slow 
and intricate is the process of concentration of 
a rare element. The story would involve, 
first, the solution of the widely disseminated 
phosphorus from the original rocks, its segre- 
gation through complex processes in the small 
plants and animals that become the food of 
fishes, which, in turn, become the food of the 
sea-birds. The dry excrement of the sea-bird 
constitutes the guano. Much of the guano 
contains 25 to 4o per cent. of phosphoric oxide. 
Thus nature’s processes of segregation have 
multiplied the amount of phosphorus in the 
original rock by from one hundred to more 
than one-hundred-fifty-fold. 

Garcilasso de la Vega,in the sixteenth century, 
gave “‘a very interesting account of the manner 
in which the birds producing the guano were 
protected by the laws of the Incas, by which 
it was made a crime punishable by death to 
kill the sea-fowl, gather their eggs, or even 
to visit the islands during the breeding season.” 

A recent report by Robert Coker (Science, 
July 10, 1908), to the government of Peru, 
upon the future of the guano industry and the 
guano-producing birds, tells of “the robbery 
of eggs on a large scale in past years, the 
destruction of young and old birds, and the 
disturbance of the birds in their nesting- 
grounds by the extraction of guano.” He 
says an inevitable result “has been a great 
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diminution in number.’”’ With reference to the 
most precious of the fertilizers, this twentieth 
century presents an ignominious and startling 
contrast with an ancient civilization. 

Long before men existed on the earth, the 
ancient phosphatic segregations of birds and 
other animals, formed upon an extensive scale, 
were buried among the sediments, and have 
been partially preserved in the rocks. These 
deposits constitute the chief sources of our 
mineral phosphates. Until recently, the most 
extensive known deposits were those of Florida, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. In the year 
1907, in these states almost exclusively, accord- 
ing to Mr. F. B. Van Horn, 2,265,343 tons of 
phosphate rock were produced. While the 
amount exploited is now large, none of the 
scientists who have examined these deposits 
hold out any hope that their extent is so great 
that they can be relied upon as a source of 
phosphate fertilizer for more than a very brief 
period. Mr. Van Horn estimates that the high- 
grade rock will be exhausted at the present 
rate of mining in about twenty-five years. 

Fortunately, recent investigations (Bulletins 
No. 315 and No. 340 U. S. Geol. Survey) 
by the officers of the United States Geological 
Survey have shown that in Utah, Wyoming, 
and Idaho, are phosphatic deposits, regarded 
by Weeks and Ferrier, the reporting officers, 
as more extensive than have as yet been known 
to exist in this country. 

As yet the phosphate deposits of Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho remain practically 
untouched. They are one of the most precious 
of the natural resources of the nation, having 
a value inestimably greater than might be sup- 
posed from the present market value of phos- 
phate rock. 

The general and alarming decrease in the 
crop yield per acre in many states, so well 
described by Mr. Hill, is largely due to the 
depletion of the soil in phosphorus. This 
is clearly shown by the investigations of the 
various agricultural experiment stations. In 
order that the present relatively small produc- 
tivity of the Southern States may continue, 
the use each year of many thousands of tons 
of phosphate fertilizer is required. Even the 
soils of the Middle West, the garden of the 
United States, are deficient in this important 
element. 

These studies in the Middle West are con- 
firmed by quantitative studies in Wisconsin. 
Whitson finds, as a result of the average of 
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nine typical tests, that “the surface eight 
inches of virgin soil contains 2,877 pounds of 
phosphoric oxide per acre, while that of the 
cropped fields contains but 1,813 pounds, an 
average loss per acre on these cropped fields of 
1,064 pounds, or 36 per cent. of its original 
‘ontent. The average period of cropping 
.or these fields has been 54.7 years.’’ In other 
words, during the last half-century in Wiscon- 
sin, one-third of the original phosphorus of the 
soil has been lost in the cropped fields. What 
has deen proved for Ohio, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin is unquestionably true for the other 
states in the country, which have been settled 
for some time. 

If this process of depletion be allowed to con- 
tinue unchecked, in what condition will the 
soil of the United States be as to phosphorus 
content fifty years hence ? 

Whitson estimates that 15 per cent. of the 
phosphates of the fertilizers produced on the 
farm is annually lost. Also, through the 
sewage systems of cities, it is estimated that 
the loss to the country is equivalent to 1,200,000 
tons of phosphate rock. ‘The total annual loss 
of the soils in phosphates in the United States 
under present methods is equivalent to not less 
than six million tons of high-grade phosphate 
rock, or more than twice the amount now 
mined. 

If we suppose the totai accumulated loss of 
the soils of the United States from natural 
conditions due to cropping is one-half that 
found in the fields tested in Wisconsin, the 
amount would be a quarter of a ton per 
acre and, for 400,000,000 acres 100,000,0Cc0 
tons of phosphoric oxide, which is the equiv- 
alent of 300,000,000 tons of phosphate rock. 
Thus, to make good the phosphorus already 
lost to the soil in the United States would 
require the present output of our mines 
for more than a century, even if at once it 
were possible to prevent further depletion 
of the soil in this element. 

In Sweden, the government decides as to 
whether it is wise to allow iron ore to be 
exported, and limits the amount which may be 
sent out of that country each year. 

In this country, we have allowed to pas: 
unnoticed the establishment of the Franco 
American Consolidated Phosphate Company 
the majority of the stock of which is owne 
abroad, and which has already acquired exter 
sive holdings of phosphate lands in Tennesse 
In 1907, even before the formation of th 
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company, 40 per cent. of the phosphate rock 
mined was exported, and doubtless the organ- 
ization of this company will increase the 
proportion. This state of affairs could exist 
in no other civilized nation. Indeed, by 
the statesmen of foreign countries, expor- 
tation of phosphates would be regarded as 
unthinkable folly. 

Hopkins estimates that, if the 1,000,000 
tons per annum of exported phosphate rock 
were kept in this country, it would ultimately 
return to the farmers of the land more than 
one hundred times the amount received for 
it by the miners. 

If the statements presented in this paper are 
even approximately true, and it is believed 
that every one of them is justified, there should 
be a law which prohibits absolutely the expor- 
tation of a single pound of phosphate rock. 
It is not certain that the total supply of phos- 
phates in the Southern and Western States 
together is sufficient to restore the lands of the 
United States to their original fertility in phos- 
phorus, to say nothing of providing for the 
great annual loss through our present methods 
of handling fertilizers and disposing of sewage. 

During last summer, the attention of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt was called to the facts presented 
in this paper, and it was urged that the Wes- 
tern phosphate lands now owned by the Gov- 
ernment should be withdrawn from private 
entry until such time as legislation could be 
secured to permit their exploitation upon a 
lease system, containing a clause preventing 
the exportation of the phosphates. Later 
the matter was again presented to the Pres- 
ident and James R. Garfield, his Secretary 
of the Interior. Both the President and Mr. 
Garfield instantly appreciated the supreme 
importance of the matter, and on December 
2, 1908, the phosphate lands of the West were 
formally withdrawn from private entry, thus 
retaining as the property of the nation these 
deposits of fundamental importance. 

If no other result than this had come from 
the conservation movement inaugurated by 
President Roosevelt, all that has been done 
n this connection would have been many 
imes justified. 

It now remains for Congress to do its part 
1 enacting appropriate legislation so that 

1e fruits of the acts of the President and the 
ecretary may be permanently secured to the 

»ople. 

It is clear that the problem of the conser- 
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vation of our natural resources is an inter- 
locking one. If the forests are conserved in the 
rough lands and mountains, the streams will 
have an even flow, their navigability will be 
easily maintained, they will give a uniform 
water-power; the erosion of the soil will be 
lessened; the bottom lands along the streams 
will not be flooded. If the water-powers are 
developed, the consumption of coal will be 
lessened. If the elements which are changed 
from ore to metals are carefully saved — not 
being allowed to rust or to be lost — and thus 
utilized again and again, it will not be neces- 
sary to take from the mines so large an amount 
of ore, and thus less coal and power will be 
required for their extraction. The conser- 
vation of one resource assists in the conser- 
vation of all others. We should work with 
the agents of the earth rather than reverse 
their work, as we have been doing since Amer- 
ican settlement began. 

Intimately connected with the conser- 
vation of the natural resources is the conser- 
vation of humanity itself. Just as we have 
been reckless in the use of our natural resources, 
so as a nation have we been reckless of human 
life. We now know enough in reference to 
the prevention and cure of communicable 
diseases, we know enough in reference to 
improving the conditions under which the 
industries are carried on, so that, according 
to Professor Irving Fisher, the average human 
life might be lengthened by a third. 

So far as we permit human beings to be 
created, it is plainly our duty to conserve them 
and, so far as possible, produce a happy 
environment for them. This great problem 
of the conservation of humanity is mentioned 
merely to put it in relation with the problems 
of the conservation of our natural resources, 
rather than to discuss it. 

How long shall this nation endure? Or, 
more exactly, how long shall human beings 
occupy this land? It is only within the past 
two centuries that the lands of the country 
have been subject to agriculture upon an 
extensive scale, and the main drafts upon the 
soil of this country have been within the last 
century. We should think, not of a hundred 
years, nor of a thousand years, but of hundreds 
of thousands, or of millions of years of devel- 
opment of the human race. There is no reason, 
from a geological point of view, why human 
beings may not live upon this earth for mil- 
lions of years to come, perhaps many millions 
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of years, and, so far as we are concerned, such 
periods are practically infinite. 

These considerations impose upon us as 
our most fundamental duty the transmission 
of the heritage of our natural resources to our 
descendants as nearly intact as_ possible. 
This is an individual responsibility, as well as 
a state and a national responsibility. There is 
a strongly developed opinion at the present 
time that the owners of great wealth, and 
especially those who control great natural 
resources, should act as trustees for the nation. 
This is easy to see; but every man who owns 
a farm is equally a trustee to the nation for 
his small property. If at the end of his life the 
farm goes to his son depleted in richness, he 
is as truly faithless to his trust as are the great 
interests, some of which think only of present 
gain, and wastefully exploit the natural resources 
of the country. Each in proportion to his own 
responsibility is a traitor to the nation. At 
the present time, fortunately, this sense of 
stewardship is gaining possession of those 
who control some of the great resources of the 
nation. As yet, there is scarcely a glimmering 
of responsibility in the case of the smaller 
holder of natural resources. But the future 
of the nation is only safe when small and 
large holder alike, from the man who owns 
forty acres of land to the groups of men who 
control the anthracite of the nation, shall 
administer their trust primarily for the bene- 
fit of the people now living and for succeed- 
ing generations rather than for themselves. 

I do not hesitate to assert that, from the point 
of view of our descendants, this question of 
conservation of our natural resources is more 
important than any political or social question, 
indeed, more important than all political or 
social questions upon the solution of which 
we are now engaged. Not only is it more 
important, but it is more pressing, for already 
our unnecessary losses are irremediable, and 
the situation is growing steadily worse. 

It is necessary that a great campaign of 
education be inaugurated at once with refer- 
ence to the conservation of the soil, just as 
there has been a campaign of education with 
reference to the conservation of the forests. 
The task is an enormous one, indeed vastly 
greater than that carried on with reference 
to our other resources, because of the fact that 
the land holdings are so subdivided; but the 
campaign of education must be carried on, and, 
as a part of it, the laws must be developed, until 
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we reach the situation where no man dares so to 
handle his land as to decrease its fertility. If 
present methods are allowed to continue, 
it is certain that in the not distant future this 
country will be able to support only a relatively 
sparse population. Only by the conser- 
vation of our soil, undiminished in its fertility, 
can we hope to be able to provide for the hun- 
dreds of millions of people who, in the near 
future in the United States, will be demanding 
food and clothing. The conservation of the 
soil is the conservation of the basal asset of 
the nation. 

Similarly, the campaign of education in 
reference to the forests must be continued, 
and that with reference to the coal and min- 
eral resources inaugurated; for only second in 
importance to the conservation of the soil is the 
economic mining and use of coal, the conser- 
vation of the forests, and the use of metals 
with the minimum waste. 

With the exception of a comparatively small 
part of Asia and a minute fraction of Europe, 
the population of the earth, to within a few 
hundred years, has_ been relatively sparse. 
At the beginning of the fifteenth century 
five hundred years ago, the population of 
Europe was estimated at 50,000,000. At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, the popu- 
lation of Europe was about 175,000,000, and 
that of North America about 5,308,000. 
The population of these continents at the 
beginning of the twentieth century are for 
Europe, 380,000,000, and for America, 
100,000,000. 

Until within a century or two, the portion of 
the land which was used for agricultural pur- 
poses in Europe and America was but a small 
fraction of the total area. Now a large pro- 
portion of this land is under cultivation. 
Even with the greatest care and the wisest 
applications of science, it is difficult to see how 
the soil can be tilled and retain its full fer- 
tility. When a ton of coal is burned, it is 
gone forever. At best, corrosion and other 
losses will disperse the metals and the speed 
of nature’s process of manufacture of new ore 
supplies is so slow as to be negligible. 

We may hope that the scientific advance will 
help in reference to some of these resources, 
but we cannot hope that we shall be able to 
reverse the great law that energy is run down in 
transformation, or that we can re-use indefi- 
nitely the resources of nature without loss. 

It would be interesting, but idle, to prophesy 
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as to the changes in our social structure which 
will result when people begin to be pinched by 
meagre soil, by lack of sufficient coal and 
wood. The people of that time will doubtless 
solve their problems as best they may, and any 
speculations we might make at this time would 
certainly be far from future realization, but 
that the problem of pinching economy will con- 
front our descendants is beyond all ques- 
tion; and, therefore, the paramount duty 
remains to us to transmit to our descendants 
the resources which nature has bequeathed to 
us as nearly undiminished in amount as is 
possible, consistent with living a rational and 
frugal life. Now that we have imposed upon 
us the responsibility of knowledge, to do less 
than this would be a base communal crime. 


O. HENRY 


In a few thousand years man has risen from 
the level of the savage to the height of the great 
creations of science, literature, and art. The 
human mind has dared to ask the meaning of 
the universe, even to the extent of its own 
creation. These amazing accomplishments 
have taken place in the mere infancy of the 
human race. The most daring speculations 
that I might make as to human achievements 
would be poor and futile as compared with 
future realizations. It is in order that human- 
ity itself may be given an opportunity to 
develop through millions of years to come, 
under the most advantageous conditions, that 
we should conserve our natural resources and 
thus make possible to billions of future human 
beings a godlike destiny. 


-O. HENRY 


WHO HE IS AND HOW HE WORKS 


HARRY PEYTON STEGER 


has been, perhaps, the most popular 
short-story writer in America. He 
has a large audience who look to him most of 
all for a satisfactory and entertaining inter- 
pretation of the life of “The Four Million,” 
a title of his own that expresses his aloofness 
from a sympathy with the “four hundred.” 
Sydney Porter, which happens to be the bap- 
tismal name of O. Henry, is a flat-dweller in 
Manhattan. The reasonable desire of Mr. 
Porter to share none of O. Henry’s fame has 
brought into existence a vast quantity of O. 
Henry legend. When a man’s work deeply 
interests people, and there are no facts at hand 
to illumine his personal bignesses and trivial- 
ities, rumors come in from the world of fabling. 
So it is that a career of O. Henry has been 
pieced together out of magnified bits of gossip, 
told and retold by the friends of a friend. The 
legend runs that he has been tramp, tintype 
artist, book agent, penny-a-liner, prospector 
in hard luck, cowboy, artist, druggist. 
These bits of romantic gossip have been mis- 
leading to the public. That O. Henry has 
wandered east and west, over lands and across 
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seas, is scarcely notable. It should be remem- 
bered that his aim has never wandered. He 
has always been a writer, and has toiled hard 
to write well. 

He has not had, however, the hardships often 
incidental to an apprenticeship at his pro- 
fession. He has never written a story which 
he has not eventually sold. To be sure, there 
was a time when he got only $50 for a story — 
as he says — “no better, really, than the ones 
for which I get twenty times as much now.” 

Although what the man has done is far more 
important than where he has been, it is well 
worth while here, for the general purpose of 
recording a few personal facts that are true, 
to give an outline of his life. He was born in 
1867, in Greensboro, N. C. When still a 
youth, he went to Texas and spent nearly 
three years on the ranch of Lee Hall, the ranger. 
At this time, he was already planning to write. 
To further this plan, he secured a position with 
the Post, a daily newspaper of Houston, 
Tex. After a year there, he went to Austin, 
and for $250 purchased Brann’s Iconoclast 
from the owner. Brann went to Waco, Tex., 


and a few months later asked O. Henry to give 
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him back the title, for he wished to re-estab- 
lish his paper. O. Henry’s spirit has never 
been iconoclastic, and he blithely consented, 
and christened his own paper the Rolling 
Stone. The new Iconoclast at Waco achieved 
a considerable distinction for brilliancy, until 
Brann was killed a few years ago in a street 
duel. The Rolling Stone, written and _ illus- 
trated almost entirely by O. Henry, had a 
short life. After this venture, he went to Cen- 
tral America with a friend who intended to 
become interested in the fruit business, but 
didn’t. ‘Most of my time there,” says O. 
Henry, ‘“‘I knocked around among the refugees 
and consuls.” From Central America he 
returned to Texas, where two expedient weeks 
of employment in a drug store were enough 
to keep alive for twenty years the myth of his 
occupation as a druggist. Thence he went 
to New Orleans, where he began, not more 
earnestly but with more consistency of effort, 
his work asa writer. Eight years ago, he came 
to New York. 

“When did you take up a pen name?” I 
asked him. 

‘‘When I was in New Orleans one day, I 
said to a friend, ‘I’m going to send out some 
stories. I don’t know whether they are any 
good or not, so I want an alias. Help me pick 
one.’ He suggested we get a newspaper and 
pick a name from the first list of notables we 
found. In the description of a fashionable 
ball, my eye lighted on the name Henry. 
‘That ’ll do for a last name,’ said I. ‘Now 
for a first name. I want something short. 
‘Why not a plain initial?’ asked my friend. 
‘Good! I replied, ‘and the easiest of all to 
make is O.’”’ 

His wanderings have influenced his work. 
Texas gives the setting for the volume of short 
stories called “The Heart o’ the West.” 
Central America is the scene of ‘Cabbages and 
Kings.” “The Four Million,’ “The Voice 
of the City,” and “The Trimmed Lamp” are 
stories of New York City. “The Gentle 
Grafter,”’ naturally enough, has no home. 

But this influence of place is insignificant. 
The qualities that mark his work are as uni- 
versal as human nature and as free from the 
restrictions of locality. His New York stories 
are generally conceded to be his best, and to 
show the most level degree of excellence; but 
the reason for this lies in the stories them- 
selves. 

“People say I know New York well,” O. 


Henry said to me. “Just change Twenty- 
Third Street in one of my New York stories 
to Main Street, rub out the Flatiron Build- 
ing and put in the Town Hall. Then the story 
will fit just as truly elsewhere, At least I 
hope this is the case with what I write. So 
long as your story is true to life, the mere change 
of local color will set it in the East, West, 
South, or North. The characters in the 
“Arabian Nights” parade up and down 
Broadway at midday, or Main Street in 
Dallas, Tex.” 

His work commands the highest prices 
editors pay, and editors pay for breadth and 
depth of appeal. They reason that O. Henry 
gives them the cubic area they want. It is 
almost a fixed idea of publishers that 
volumes of short stories are bad _ risks; 
but a collection in book form of stories 
by O. Henry finds a waiting crowd. The 
crowd is large, like his titles — “The 
Four Million,” “The Voice of the City,” 
“Cabbages and Kings.” To him, those 
masses of people who figure in the census are 
neither abnormal nor subnormal. He accepts 
with sympathy, wit, and occasional irony the 
unpleasant fact that a human being can be 
a drudge, the glorious fact that a drudge is 
a human being. There are wonder tales to 
be told of the lives of derelicts who sleep on 
benches in Madison Square, of people who 
dwell in narrow flats, of half-educated boys and 
girls in offices and behind counters. In O. 
Henry’s telling, they lose no element of wonder; 
for he writes neither as reformer nor melo- 
dramatist, nor patronizing wit. In a flash here 
and a flash there, he sees and shows you what 
the succession of days and the recurring nights 
bring to the shop-girl, the clerk, the worker 
at this and that dull task for a wage that supplies 
little to the body and less to the soul. Usually 
each brief story — vivid, human, real — lays 
bare some cruel roughness of the social fabric 
at the same time that it gives a quaint, dear 
glimpse of good and happiness and fun. 

“Of course,” says O. Henry, “there are 
two sides to the question. Let us look at the 
other. We often hear ‘shop-girls’ spoken of. 
No such persons exist. There are girls who 
work in shops. They make their living that 
way. But why turn their occupation into an 
adjective? Let us be fair. We do not refer 
to the girls who live on Fifth Avenue as ‘mar- 
riage girls.’ ” 

It is a common temptation to compare a 
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recent arrival in literature with its veterans 
or its gods. O. Henry’s indifference to the 
English language as he makes it do his bid- 
ding, is like the big indifference of Kipling. 
A likeness to Dickens is more obvious. There 
is the largeness of philosophy and sympathy, 
the gleam and flash of wit, humor grotesque and 
deep, and the half-intimate gaiety of manner 
that, after all, is not really gay and not really 
intimate. 

His stories make a sort of ‘“Comédie 
Humaine.” He takes “rag-time” music and 
gives an effect that challenges the tragedy 
of grand opera. “Life,” he says himself, 
‘is made up of sobs, sniffles, and smiles, with 
sniffles predominating.” The shop-girl who 
masquerades for a week as a great lady, the 
flat-dweller who has a glimpse of heaven 
through the skylight of her attic bedroom 
and of romance in an ambulance, the tawdry 
little actress whose faith is shattered, the 
young clubman who chooses between a for- 
tune for himself and one for a homeless girl, 
are all people of his, portrayed with a quick, 
loving pencil, vigorous, apparently careless, 
in reality painstaking to the point of fineness. 
He has, too, an elusive way of interweaving 
the romantic and the ridiculous so that they 
are hard to distinguish. Take, for instance, 
a passage from a short story entitled “‘ Hearts 
and Crosses.” 

“Santa was lyin’ in bed pretty sick. But she 
gives out a kind of smile, and her hand and mine 
lock horns, and I sits down by the bed — mud and 
spurs and chaps and all. ‘I’ve heard you ridin’ 


across the grass for hours, Webb,’ she says. ‘I 
was sure you’d come. You saw the sign?’ she 
whispers. ‘The minute I hit camp,’ says I. 
‘*T was marked on the bag of potatoes and onions.’ 
‘They ’re always together,’ says she, soft-like — 
‘always together in life.’ ‘They go well together,’ 
I says, ‘in a stew.’ ‘I mean hearts and crosses,’ 
says Santa. ‘Our sign —to love and to suffer — 
that ’s what they mean.’”’ 


O. Henry’s methods of work, as he himself 
described them, are simple. ‘Rule 1 of story- 
writing is to write stories that please yourself. 
There is no Rule 2. In writing, forget the 
public. I get a story thoroughly in mind before 
I sit down at my table. Then I write it out 
quickly, and, without revising it, send it to my 
publishers. In this way, I am able to judge 
my work almost as the public judges it. I’ve 
seen stories in type that I didn’t at first blush 
recognize aS my own.” 

“Do you have times when you can’t write?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, yes, sometimes I have dry spells 
that last for two or three months. In this 
event, I never force myself. I get out and see 
things and talk to people.” 

He is now at work on his first novel, which 
he says will be completed in the course of this 
year. In the meantime, there has just appeared 
a new volume of his short stories entitled 
“The Roads of Destiny,” and he will continue 
to appear before the public from time to time 
in the magazines, to which he has been, dur- 
ing his years of New York life, a regular 
contributor. 
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THE KANSAS CITY “STAR” AND WHAT IT STANDS 
FOR —MR. W. R. NELSON, THE MAN BEHIND IT 


BY 


CHARLES H. GRASTY 


HE Kansas City Star is often spoken 

[ of as “the best newspaper in America.” 
And newspapers hold so much power 

that the story of a good one is an inspiring 
story to tell. The Star not only has the nega- 
tive honesty not to print incorrect news, but 
it has the positive honesty to print the facts 
in truthful proportions. Such honesty is one 


of its great distinctions. ‘This does not mean 
that because it does not get “sensations” by 
distortion, it does not get “sensations”’ at all. 
It gets real ones. The Star has spent five 
dollars a word to get a real cable about a real 
happening of importance, and published it in 
ordinary type under an ordinary head in the 
place that its news value warranted, unem- 
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phasized merely because of its high cost. There 
is no playing up of scandals, no gloating over 
human misfortunes, and no scare-heads, except 
over news that justifies them. Order, decency, 
and good taste give to the Star a repose that is 
most refreshing after the mad-house journal- 
ism that we have grown accustomed to. 
Big display is not necessary, because display is 
relative, and a two-line head is ordinarily 
sufficiently conspicuous in a paper in which 
the largest head is of the old-fashioned, three- 
line variety. But freedom from flash does not 
mean lack of enterprise. It has the liveness 
of substance instead of the loudness of voice. 
In no other newspaper that I know of is there 
such concentration of purpose and use of 
brain in publishing real news. It goes on the 
theory that every stick of space used unneces- 
sarily is a bother to the reader, and that a big 
paper with the news spread thinly through 
it is the product of a cheap and easy way to 
get out of using brains. 

Is it not natural that a policy of this kind 
should ultimately result in the readers’ believ- 
ing that everything in the Star has value and 
worth? And they do believe this. I have 
known of Kansas City people, living during 
the summer on the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts, who would not read details of big 
news in the Boston papers. They wanted to 
wait and get it all in the Star. There is not 
a schoolgirl in Kansas City who would admit 
that she did not read the Star. There is no 
dinner table at which the Star does not furnish 
subjects of conversation. A subscriber to the 
Kansas City Star gets a paper every week- 
day morning, one every week-day evening, 
and one on Sunday — for ten cents. And it 
makes a large profit in doing this. For the 
advertisers willingly pay the bill for the 
ever-increasing pulling power. A_ tremen- 
dous advertising revenue, resting on the strength 
of the Star with the public, gives the Star 
(with its morning and Sunday appendages) 
the largest circulation and advertising revenue, 
in proportion to the size of the city, of any 
paper in the United States. It is a pleasure 
to record the success of an honest and digni- 
fied paper, especially when the honesty and 
dignity have contributed to its success not less 
than has the energy with which it is conducted. 

On September 18, 1880, Messrs. Nelson 
& Morss established the Kansas City Star 
in a second-story room on Delaware Street. 
Early in its career, Mr. Morss fell ill, and the 


whole burden fell on Mr. Nelson, so that from 
the first it has been a one-man paper. The 
Star began with one standard — public ser- 
vice. Everything has been secondary to that. 
Its devotion to its city and country has been a 
passion. From its first issue, it has served 
Kansas City with all its might. It began by 
humbling the street-car despotism that held 
the city in its grasp. The fight was against 
an extension of the franchises. In the midst 
of the agitation, the Council passed the ordi- 
nance granting them, but, alarmed by the 
public sentiment aroused by the Star, it met 
again secretly and rescinded its action. The 
franchises, if granted, would probably have 
resulted in an indefinite continuance of the 
miserable horse-car service then in vogue, a 
serious obstacle to the development of the 
city, perched on hills and almost without 
level streets. Sales of street-railway rights 
and property following the defeat of the 
monopoly, led to the substitution of cable 
railways, which repressed the difficulty of 
transportation, until the practical develop- 
ment of electric railways caused their dis- 
placement. 

At that time the Star was a small paper, 
and the big morning papers viewed it with a 
sort of amiable but contemptuous toleration. 
They had explanations satisfactory to them- 
selves for the election results. They knew 
that the Star was struggling with financial 
difficulties. Before they realized that it 
amounted to much, it was on its feet. The 
Star’s books showed a kind of academic 
profit after five years. It gained every year 
after that. But it was some time before the 
proprietor took any of the profit out. He was 
a perfect glutton for money to spend. With 
the first foreshadowing of permanent survival, 
he left the second-story room for somewhat 
better quarters. Then, with borrowed money 
the Star took over a rival, moribund paper, 
with an Associated Press franchise, and moved 
to its more commodious quarters. All this 
went on with the wolf at the door. But, in 
1889, a profit showed on the books and the 
wheels of progress began to move faster. 
A building especially for the Star was put up, 
and the paper enlarged and improved. For 
five years this rented building was satisfac- 
tory, but, in 1894, the Star again moved to 
its present splendid home on the best corner 
in Kansas City — Eleventh Street and Grand 
Avenue. These movements are significant, 
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for they mark the recognition of the paper by 
the public and their support of it. 

The Star had a strong competition to over- 
come in Kansas City. The Times and the 
Journal, Democratic and Republican respec- 
tively, were big papers for those days. There 
was a dead-and-alive evening paper called the 
Mail. The Star was, from the first, a paper 
without a party. It was controlled by Mr. 
Nelson’s convictions and Kansas City’s inter- 
ests. After ten years, the Star was Kansas 
City and Kansas City was the Star. Whether 
people knew and liked it or not, they thought 
Star and talked Star. The spirit of that paper 
was the breath of the nostrils of the town. 
I have always believed that the paper has 
been one of the chief causes of the rapid rise 
of Kansas City. 

Some of the Star’s moves caused widespread 
comment and misgiving among its news- 
paper brethren. It was a sure success as a 
six-day-a-week paper. They doubted the wis- 
dom of its starting a Sunday edition. Though 
without an Associated Press franchise, it began 
as a newspaper pure and simple. It did away 
with the usual comic, colored, and other 
Sunday rubbish. It went from the outset. 
It got its sap from the Evening Star, which 
had plenty to spare. Later on Mr. Nelson 
traded a farm for the water-logged morning 
Times, and that became the morning edition 
of the Star. Again the life-blood of the Star 
did the work. The evening paper had been 
ten cents a week. As the additions, first of the 
Sunday, and then of the week-day morning 
paper were made, there was no increase in the 
price. ‘‘Thirteen papers for ten cents! How 
can he do it?” journaldom exclaimed. But the 
Star had the business and the prestige to justify 
it with the public and advertising patrons. 

The Star has-a great weekly, with two or 
three hundred thousand circulation. Mr. Nel- 
son is a low-tariff man, and was impatient to 
get at the farmers of Kansas who were voting 
their money to the protected interests on by- 
gone war issues. He reached them with a 
twenty-five cent weekly — the first ever issued 
at that price — and a great property was the 
result of that piece of idealism. 

Though not its idea originally, the Star led 
the incessant agitation that changed Kansas 
City from an ugly town to a beautiful one. 
The city has now a splendid system of parks 
and boulevards. The paper has been equally 
active in the promotion of public-spirited 


effort outside the city. Good roads and the 
development and conservation of natural 
resources receive from the Star not spasmodic, 
but systematic and perennial stimulus. 

The navigation of the Missouri River, once 
a great highway of travel and commerce, but 
for many years totally neglected or employed 
in temporary projects of navigation, is now the 
great object of the Séar’s work for its com- 
munity. 

With correct economic insight, the Star 
is aimed at womankind. Mr. Nelson learned 
early in his career that the news that women 
will read interests men:also, but that the rule 
reversed will not work. I have heard poli- 
ticians (most of them hate the editor of the 
Star) make the ignorant boast that but for 
the women of Kansas City, the Star might be 
knocked out. 

It is a live paper from beginning to end. Its 
valuation of the woman reader is illustrated 
by an incident. The Board of Trade became 
offended and cut off some of the reports it had 
been furnishing. The Star got on very well 
without them, and made up its mind that 
it had been giving entirely too much space to 
market news generally. There was a gen- 
eral revision and condensation with marked 
saving in bulk. ‘The dry-goods market is 
the best market in the paper” became a say- 
ing in the office. 

Another piece of luck that helped this 
enlightened newspaper was the dropping of 
liquor advertisements. It had been crusad- 
ing several years ago for Sunday closing of 
saloons. The liquor people got mad and took 
their advertisements out of the paper. It has 
never accepted them again and, as a result, 
the bottle trade in Kansas has been paralyzed. 

A paper is not necessarily a good paper 
because it is staid and dignified. When the 
elder Bennett went to New York, he found 
the newspapers in a state of stupefied self- 
satisfaction. They were not printing the 
news — a thing that he proceeded to do, with 
the result that the Herald soon became the 
great New York newspaper. Something like 
the same conditions existed when Mr. Joseph 
Pulitzer appeared in Newspaper Row. With 
all the faults of sensationalism, Mr. Pulitzer’s 
World was a vast improvement on Mr. Gould’s 
World. None of the so-called “yellow” papers 
has succeeded without merit. They would all 
have succeeded better if they had had more 
regard for decency and good taste. Many 
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unthinking publishers have been stampeded 
into adopting what is worst in the “yellow” 
method. Bedlamite make-up and _ headlines 
have become a foolish fashion throughout 
the country. The real point in this story 
is that the paper that has met with the great- 
est success, relatively, in the whole history of 
American journalism is the strongest in its 
adherence to good taste. Its typography has 
always been a model of soberness, though 
it acquired its present appearance by 
accident. 

Several years ago, a Missouri River flood 
cut off all the power plants in town, and the 
Star had to be set up by hand in a job office. 
The paper appeared in brevier type, a face 
two sizes larger than nonpareil, which is used 
by newspapers generally. The minute Mr. 
Nelson clapped eyes on it, he said: “That’s 
what I’ve been looking for for yearsi’ <A 
brevier dress was immediately ordered. A 
newspaper is printed to be read, was the 
reasoning. The brevier type not only helped 
the reader by its clearness, but it gave auto- 
matic assistance in condensation. As a rupee 
is a rupee to the East Indian, irrespective 
of the price of silver, so a column is a column 
to the editor and reporter, and they get as 
much matter in a column now as they did 
before, only in fewer words. 

The Star is wholly owned by Mr. Nelson, 
but it is not a personal organ. He considers 
its conduct as a good head of a Government 
department considers his work —as a great 
opportunity for public service. And, like such 
an officer, Mr. Nelson’s personality pervades 
the whole machine with which he works. 

Many heads of newspapers know the busi- 
ness office side; others are upstairs experts. 
Mr. Nelson knows the whole story better than 
any other man of my acquaintance. He stands 
far enough away from all details to get per- 
spective. He does not permit the trees to 
keep him from seeing the woods. He regards 
the editorial and news departments as the 
vitals of a newspaper. He has his business 
manager in the same office with him upstairs 
to prevent his becoming narrowed by the point 
of view of the counting-room. 

“What is the most important single factor 
in making a newspaper ?”’ I asked Mr. Nelson. 

“Reporting. The reporter who can get 
his facts straight and put them into plain, 
concise language is the real man in a news- 
paper office. Editorial writing has been mag- 
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nified beyond its merit. I don’t believe in 
essays at all. The man who writes editorials 
ought to know what he is talking about.” 

And, carrying out this principle, the Star 
will not print an editorial unless the writer is 
thoroughly familiar with the subject, and the 
editorial represents the Star’s views on some- 
thing that it is in earnest about. 

Some of the men who write editorials for 
the Star spend the greater part of their time 
outside of the office, studying the things they 
are to write about, getting knowledge of the 
facts and first-hand impressions of the propo- 
sition and the men concerned in its furtherance 
or its retarding. Mr. Nelson had the staff 
of the Star examine for itself the commission 
plan of government which rehabilitated Gal- 
veston after that city’s destruction by a tidal 
wave, when the ordinary municipal plan of 
government proved to be inefficient. Con- 
vinced that the new idea was right, and the old 
form of city management wrong, the Séar with 
customary energy threw itself into a general 
campaign for government by commission. 
Its writers studied the problem everywhere 
that opportunity for study offered. They 
read and reasoned and accumulated infor- 
mation bearing upon this politically revo- 
lutionary proposition. Soon they found them- 
selves in demand as instructors speaking with 
authority. Not only did their views find 
expression, and their facts get circulation in 
the newspaper of which they were a part, 
but they spent days with visiting committees 
from communities to which the Star had car- 
ried the light; they prepared papers to be 
read at distant town meetings; in response to 
earnest requests, they went personally and 
made addresses, speaking always as, and for, 
the Star. The campaign still goes on, and, 
spring or fall, every town that takes up the pro- 
ject of commission government anywhere 
within the Star’s wide circulation territory 
has the Star for its local advisor, counsellor, 
and advocate. 

But, no matter how successful the Star may 
seem, Mr. Nelson is not content. As he has 
grown older, he has reversed the usual pro- 
cess. He is less and less satisfied with the 
results of his work, and his discontent is the 
kind that spurs effort. He does not allow a 
speck of dry-rot to appear in the Séar office. 
He never feels that the paper is as good as it 
ought to be. “One consolation of failing 
eyesight is that I can’t see the defects in my 
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paper,” is a remark that I have often heard 
him make in a good-humored way. 

Mr. Nelson is not a strenuous man in outward 
methods. There isn’t a bit of lost motion. 
He never frets about details. And he has the 
saving grace of humor. I went with him 
a few months ago to call on President-elect 
Taft, and I was struck with the all-round 
resemblance of the two men. It was a treat 
to see the old-time friendly greeting and meeting 
between these two big, balanced men. “ Didn’t 
we whip them!” said the President, with a 
hearty chuckle. ‘Why, we carried Missouri!” 
“But not by much!” Nelson laughed back. 
“We’re no hogs!’ returned the President. 
Then there were more audible smiles, and the 
two old friends went into more serious mat- 
ters. But that sense of humor peculiar to 
both asserted itself from time to time. 

The man who runs an independent newspaper 
must make sacrifices. Few men have been 
subjected to such attack. One of the finest 
things about Mr. Nelson is the calmness with 
which he has met it. The most villainous 
slanders have failed to get a word of back 
talk out of the Star. “I have printed a paper 
in this community for twenty-nine years. 
If there are people who will believe such things, 
nothing I might say could change their belief.” 
He thus dismisses the subject, in conversation 
with his friends. He knows, as other thought- 
ful newspaper men know, that a newspaper 
gets just the measure of confidence that it 
deserves, and that the confidence of the dis- 
interested public manifests itself in the growth 
of the paper. The masses of the people, like 
the bleachers at a ball game, make no mistake 
in sizing up the play. The Star is a steam 
roller for the public interests of Kansas City, 
and perhaps it is natural for the men who have 
been run over to feel somewhat aggrieved. 

All his life, Mr. Nelson has been a man 
of varied enterprises. His first business, 
just after the war, was planting sea-island 
cotton at Savannah, Ga., a project which met 
disaster in a steadily falling market. After- 
ward, he became a contractor and _ bridge- 
builder. He followed this profession at Fort 


Wayne, Ind., with varying success, until the 
year 1878. Mr. Samuel E. Morss, after- 
ward appointed by President Cleveland to 
the Consul-Generalship at Paris, was at that 
time the city editor of the evening paper, the 
Fort Wayne Sentinel, and he had ambitions 
to be a proprietor and editor. He confided his 
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hopes to Mr. Nelson and, much to his surprise, 
found a partner. “Nelson had just finished 
a bridge in Iowa,” Mr. Morss once told me, 
“and on Saturday night before the Monday that 
the county court was to meet and O. K. the 
bill, a freshet came along and washed the 
bridge away.” Mr.Nelson was in the right mood 
to join Mr. Morss in a different line of business, 
so they embarked together in the Sentinel. 
At the end of about a year, they sold the Sen- 
tinel at a profit and were ready for something 
bigger. After some investigation, they decided 
to go to Kansas City. 

One of the series of mistakes which have 
been Mr. Nelson’s stepping-stones to success 
was the building of a paper-mill. Of course, 
paper could not be made at Kansas City, and 
no newspaper publisher had ever been able 
profitably to make his own paper anywhere; 
but the Star manufactures all its own supply 
—about fifty tons aday. The real reason for 
the paper-making project was Mr. Nelson’s 
impatience at the bossism of the paper 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Nelson took a fancy to Magnolia, Mass., 
as a place for summer residence. There was 
not a single eligible lot left. He found a 
piece of ground that no one else wanted, and 
that sloped sharply to the sea. He laid it out 
in such a way and built such a cottage that 
it is to-day the most attractive place in the 
village. He is an inland man, but, when he 
went to Magnolia to live, it caught his fancy 
to sail a bit. He built a schooner which he 
named the Hoosier. He made modifications 
in the interior plans in the interest of con- 
venience and spaciousness. The experienced 
naval builders objected to the internal changes, 
which were contrary to tradition, so Mr. 
Nelson assumed the responsibility for them, 
and brought on a builder from Kansas City, 
who built in the innovations under his direc- 
tion. He entered the Eastern Yacht Club 
Race and the Hoosier was first to Martha’s 
Vineyard against a big fleet of crack yachts, 
including a former cup- defender. A few 
years ago he took it into his head to raise cattle. 
One of the bulls from his Kansas City farm 
carried off first prize at the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. 

But these things are, after all, but side 
issues. They show something of the charac- 
ter of the man. His real achievement is the 


Kansas City Star —an orderly, honest, and. 


able public servant. 
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